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Whether you want a crucifix for your own room, or sickcall set 
with everything necessary for the arrival of the priest in time of 
emergency, or a holy water font for your front door, we 

have it at Graymoor. In addition we carry a full stock 

of rosaries, medals, religious pictures, and statues. The prices are 
reasonable enough to fit everyone's pocketbook; the construction 
sturdy to stand wear. Pictured above are just a few of our items. 


For these and any other religious articles please write in. 


GRAYMOOR GIFT SHOP Graymoor, Garrison, New York 











3T—Beautiful gift boxed rosaries (colors red and blue), im- 
ported beads on sterling chain, crucifix and medallion 4.00 
1V—New pocket holy water container. Highly finished .75 
a a te silver hand painted St. Anthony medo! on 

* chain 
a silver hand painted Blessed Mother medal on 
18” chain 








1D—Hand painted Miraculous Medal, sterling silver on, “ie ’ 
chain, gift boxed 
2D—Oval hand wen Miraculous Medal, sterling sliver 
on 18” chain, gift boxed 

1A—Beautiful enamel hand painted cross. Sterling slver 
on 18” chain, gift boxed 
1B—For the service men, New seven way sterling and 
enamel finished medal on 24" chain (land, air and » 
medal). Mi Medal S St. Christo, 
Sebastian, St. ilcheaet the Archangel, St. “Joseph, "ted dy 
f insei 4.00 

















28—Sterling silver men’s identification bracelets with in- 
sert St. Christopher medal and space for engraving......6.00 
1X—Head of Christ and Our Lady luminous wall plaques, 
shine in the dark, per pair. 10 
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This Month 


Whuen Fr. Pius Keat- 
ing, S.A. was ordained early in 1946, 
like most new priests, he said good- 
bye to his professors, waved trium- 
phantly at the classrooms, and with 
a sigh of relief exclaimed joyfully, 
“No more school for me” as he set 
out for his first priestly assignment. 
For since his youth, Fr. Pius had 
spent twenty school years in one 
classroom or another, through grade 
school, high school, college, philos- 
ophy, and theology. Little did he 
realize then that just five years late: 
he would once again be back in a 
classroom taking notes from a pro- 
fessor. On February 12, 1951, Fr. 
Pius became the first Graymoor 
priest to enter the Chaplain Corps 
of the U.S. Navy. Eight Friars of the 
Atonement had served as U.S. Army 
chaplains in World War II. Within a 
week Fr. Pius joined twenty-two 
other newly commissioned chaplains 
to begin a six-weeks indoctrination 
course at the Navy Chaplains’ School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

The 25th of June marks the first 
anniversary of the invasion of South 
Korea by the North Korean Reds. A 
few days after that bloody day, U.N. 
troops, composed mainly of young 
Americans, entered the conflict. And 
during the past year western Europe 
started to rearm in defense of pos- 
sible attack by the Communists. 
Again young Americans are the chief 
source of the occupational forces. 
The draft and enlistments are cutting 
deep into the youth of America as 
the various branches of our armed 
forces prepare for a possible war. 
This month’s feature article, “Wel- 






Fr. Alcuin Egan, S. A. 


come Aboard, Father”, should be of 
great interest to our readers who 
have young sons or other relatives 
serving in the Navy. Mothers and 
wives ought to be assured that the 
spiritual needs of their sons and hus- 
bands are being taken care of by 
chaplains. 

When Fr. Alcuin Egan, S.A. went 
to Newport to do the picture-story 
on the Navy Chaplains’ School, his 
Graymoor News Service—a one man 
department,—got its first chance to 
cover an assignment away from 
Griiymoor. Fr. Alcuin, who was or- 
dained last June, took up photogra- 
phy in December, not as a hobby but 
as part of his work in publicity. After 
seeing his pictures in this issue of 
THe Lamp we know you will agree 
that he has gotten off to a fine start. 

Our cover portrays a_ beautiful 
custom practiced in all religious com- 
munities—a friar receiving the bless- 
ing of his Superior before leaving 
the monastery. The blessing is re- 
ceived Whether the friar will be 
away for an hour or for a more 
extended period. Our Father Gen- 
eral, the Very Rev. Angelus Dela- 
hunt,S.A.,is shown giving his priestly 
blessing to Fr. Pius the morning he 
departed from Graymoor for the 
Navy Chaplains’ School. Fr. Pius is 
presently attached to the U.S. Ma- 
rine Hospital, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
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Invoke Saint Anthony 
in Your Need 


St. Anthony’s*fame as a restorer of 
lost things, as comforter of the afflict- 
ed, as a helper in necessities, and as 
a continuous worker of miracles has 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number of favors are 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. Anthony’s inter- 
cession than by contributing to the 
support of our poor students. Hu- 
manly speaking, our main reliance, 
next to Divine Providence, for the 
wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony’s Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 


Address: 





FRANCISCAN FRIARS 
OF THE ATONEMENT 


GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 


Correspondence 












Idea 
Dear 


Your magazine Tut 


Father 

Lamp is getting 
more interesting as time goes on. Being 
a subscriber for many years, I feel that 
it ought to be more widely known. 

An idea came to me, to try getting 
it into the Public Library. I tried, 
but their allowance for that year had 
been used up. So I asked permission 
to take mine to the Library after 
reading it each month. The Librarian 
appreciated it so much, that they 
subscribed when the issue ran out, 
and have been subscribing ever since. 

I have met quite a few people who 
have come across THE LAMP in visit- 
ing the Library who have become 
quite interested in it. They did not 
know that there was a magazine of 
Graymoor in existence. 

So I learned that many have sub- 
scribed for their own magazine and 
are now visiting Graymoor. 

I am sure if many of your subscrib- 
ers throughout their own cities in 
different states would try this way 


THe Lampe would become’ more 
widely read. 

Julia Cummings 
Subscriptions 


Dear Father Ignatius: 

I truly hope you never find out 
what a circulation manager really is 
or does—you're doing all right for 
Tue Lamp just as you are. 

Mrs. A. brought out your letter for 
me to read aloud while we were 
visiting her daughter, a nun, Sunday 
afternoon. (There was method in her 
madness—having ME read the letter). 
During the performance Mrs. A. who 
had reread the missive several times, 
had great difficulty remaining on her 
chair. The poor gal was practically 
in stitches. Sister who was doing a 
spot of weaving at the time, fairly 
swooned into her loom, and I, en- 
chanted, was so taken in that I nearly 
parked myself on a hot radiator for 
the duration (of the letter reading). 

As I said, there was method in her 
etc.,—the letter woiked! Here is $1. 
and my subscription. It’s a good idea! 
A dollar isn’t too hard to part with 
just now and in six months—why, in 
six months we may be rich and can 
easily spend another $1. 

And-since it worked so well we 
decided that this was a way to in- 
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the circulati: 


crease circulation for 
manager of THe Lamp. Mrs. A. 
carrying your letter around with he 
and on the slightest provocation, 
with no provocation at all, she is going 
to pull it out of her purse for others 
to read. It can’t fail. She’d appreciat: 
it very much if you'd send her 
half dozen additional subscription 
blanks and envelopes. Thus she car 
get the readers to sign while they'1 
down—weak and helpless from a goo: 
honest laugh. 

I hope THe Lamp will soon be cast 
ing its warm glow in every Catholi 
home in America. 

Beth Seblew 
Joliet, Ml 
Congratulations 
Dear Father, 

Rec'd magazine THe Lamp in pei 
fect condition. Love the picture ot 
Pope Pius X. He has such a_ nic 
smile. Looks like a Saint. Enjoyec 
story of Peasant Pope. In fact I like 
your magazine. Read it from cover t: 
cover then send it to my daughte: 
in Texas. 

Mrs. J. Cavanaugh 
San Diego 3, Calif 
Dear Father, 

I'm writing in reference to a r 
quest in the April issue of THe Lamy 
as to the condition in which said issuc 
and others have arrived in my loca 
tion. The state of the magazine is in 
perfect condition, one would think it 
was published right here instead ot 
so many miles away. I enjoy it fron 
cover to cover, and look forward t 
it whenever it’s due. 

Mrs. Arthur Garceau 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Dear Father, 

I receive my copy of THe Lami 
in excellent condition each montl 
Need I say I enjoy it very mucl 

Mrs. P. Avellar 
Vallejo, Calif. 
Dear Father, 

THe Lamp comes O.K. throug! 

mail. God bless you all to continue 
Mrs. F. Gorman 
New York, New York 
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One vay the Scribes and Pharisees 
saw Christ performing the  super- 
natural cure of a possessed man. They could not deny the 
reality of the work. Therefore, in order to counteract the 
tremendous impression which Christ had made on the 
people, they tried to use this very work against the 
Saviour by claiming that He 
Blanshard Again was identified with the 
devil He had driven out of 
the possessed man. (St. Matthew, 12:22-37). Similiar 
forms of strategy have been used against Christ’s Church. 
In the wild torrent of early Reformation polemic every 
conceivable epithet was hurled upon her. This type of 
invention is far from exhausted. Only two weeks ago 
Boston’s Beacon Press released another of Paul Blan- 
shard’s “power” books—Communism, Democracy, and 
Catholic Power—in which this remarkable crusader for 
Secularism attempts to develop with ant-like industry the 
thesis of “fundamental resemblance” between the Cath- 
olic Church and the Soviet Union! 

Few fair-minded people, if they have a reasonable 
knowledge of history and current world events, will be 
duped by the gross impli- 
cations of such a charge. 
Nor will they be moved by 
the hostility which it engenders. Honest liberals have 
abandoned the Nation magazine, which prints a regular 
round of Blanshard articles. William Henry Chamberlain 
of the liberal magazine, The New Leader, spoke out 
against Blanshard’s theses several months previous to the 
book’s publication. Mr. Chamberlain clearly stated his 
conviction that Blanshard had “committed an error of 
judgment and perspective in placing Vatican and Krem- 
lin ‘intervention’ in American life in the same category.” 
American Catholics and non-Catholics should not be, and 
are not, at one another’s throats, but live “amicably 
within the framework of a free pluralistic society.” And 
despite Blanshard, they shall continue to do so. Though 
he quote Bertrand Russell ever so sanctimoniously, and 
though he have John Dewey’s blessing for “good 
judgment and tact,” Americans shall steadfastly resist 
(we hope) the dangers of a dictatorship of “science” and 
of a monopolistic government-controlled education. In all 
events, the POAU (“Protestants and other Americans 
United”) will be provided with a new volume for their 


An Error of Judgment 


arsenal. Blanshard’s monstrous tap- 

estry of Catholic Communist resem- 
blance is planned and executed with facile cleverness. 
But his materials are as old as the bow and arrow 
of the first heresies. It strikes one as the stuff used by 
enemies who forget nothing 
and learn nothing. He uses 
a new bottle, but shucks, 
the same old juice. 

Consider the following: “The Pope’s policies are com- 
pletely undemocratic in their origin and sanction, since 
they are not determined or ratified by any group or 
agency representing the Catholic people; even the Vat- 
ican’s constitutions and laws are imposed upon the 
Catholic people by fiat, and they contain no bill of 
rights guaranteeing to Catholics as citizens freedom of 
thought or speech in their own organization.” (p.288) 
I think this statement serves to illustrate the two essential 
characteristics of Blanshardism: 1) a misunderstanding 
of the whole nature of the Christian and Catholic teach- 
ing and 2) a refusal to acknowledge the things of God 
as well as the things of Caesar. 

We look for the name of God in the index in vain. 
Nor is grace mentioned. Blanshard does not admit that 
Christ, having become incarnate, founded a Church, and 
that Church teaches not opinions arrived at by vote, 
but truths which Christ bade her to teach. Blanshard 
writes on the premise that the Church is no more (in 
fact is less) than a political institution. 

This assumption accounts for his fury when he wit- 
nesses the fact that the Catholic Church, on Christ's 
authority, directs men in the morality of their conduct 
in real life. This accounts for his reference to “a cultural 
imperialism controlling a world-wide system of schools; 
a medieval medical code with comprehensive rules for 
personal hygiene.” (p. 296) To refuse a spiritual power 
the right to intervene in determining the morality of 
social and political acts is to assert that moral values 
depend on the temporal powers alone. This is to transfer 
to the state jurisdiction over all things spiritual. The 
Church can never do this. It is a deadly error to think 
she ever will. This is Blanshard’s error. We reject his 
basic thesis because whatever runs counter to the Cath- 
olic Church runs counter to Christ. It is the last hope 
of the human race. t 
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CONVERTS CONFUSION C 








CUMMUNION 


One Convert’s reaction 
to the confusion of mind 
of both Catholics 


and non-Catholics 


concerning the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist 


and what can be done 


to eliminate it 





Have they got you to the point of REALLY 


believing that’s Cod?” 

The calm beauty of Benediction was 
shattered by my friend’s whisper, and I 
felt my fingers around my Rosary involun- 
tarily flexing. I looked up into her face, 
for she was sitting relaxed in the pew, and 


nodded. 
” was all I said. 
Later, I wondered if she had understood 


“Yes, 
the complete surrender contained in my 
absolute, unqualified answer. Still later, 
when I first came across them, I wished I 
could have quoted to her the words of 
Blessed Eymard: “Let us believe, and 
believe firmly in the Real Presence of 
Jesus in the Eucharist! Jesus Christ is there! 
When we enter a church, a feeling of 
respect should come upon us, a respect of 
faith and love on meeting Jesus Christ in 
person; for it is indeed He Whom we are 


meeting.” 

Make no mistake about it, the Blessed 
Sacrament plays a major part in the life 
of a person recently converted to the 
Catholic Church. I should know, for as a 
fledgling Catholic I have been both uplifted 
and upset by it. First off, I am inspired by 
the tremendous mental and spiritual impact 
of receiving God, but upset by the onslaught 
by non-Catholic friends that manifests itself 
in attacking this particular Sacrament. The 
latter is frequently more disconcerting than 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation to a 
troubled soul! 

I soon discovered that it is the word 
Transubstantiation which causes the most 
controversy with non-Catholics, for the real 
meaning and purpose of the Sacrament, to 
say nothing of its benefits, seem obscured 
by the long philosophical term that rolls so 
toothsomely from the tongue. Avoiding this 
gleefully spoken word, this kingpin of tongue 
twisters, we ought to use other verbal 
approaches to the Blessed Sacrament. Take 
the very word Eucharist, for instance—a 
word which I wish enjoyed more popular 
usage—meaning “thanksgiving.” By the mere 
use and explanation of the word, the 
convert can remove Holy Communion from 
the category of passive reception to an act 
of appreciation—the ultimate thanks of grate- 
ful man to his Creator. Adroitly avoiding 
Transubstantiation, he can speedily point 
out another fact obliterated by the mesmer- 
ism of that savory.-worde Never slow to 
repay, God rewards those who render this 
homage with an abundance of graces: union 
with Himself—“He that eateth of My Flesh 
and drinketh My Blood abideth in Me: and 
I in him’—and the pledge of everlasting 


life in Heaven—“He that eateth My Flesh 
and drinketh My Blood hath everlasting 
life: and I will raise him up in the last day.” 


Moreover, and sometimes more proximately, 
the reception of the Blessed Sacrament has 
the effect of “blotting out venial sin and 


by DOROTHY TOOKER 





preserving the soul from mortal sin,” 


as enunciated by the Council of Trent. 

In speaking, then, to these non 
believers who breathe Transubstan 
tiation like air across their lips, let 
us not belittle the miracle to which 
the word refers. Rather than discourse 
with too great glibness and familiarity 
of “change of substance”, “appear 
ances”, “accidents”, and “species”, 
let us impart something of our awe 
and veneration of the Sacrament. For, 
in the words of Thomas a Kempis: 
“A wonderful thing it is, and worthy 
of faith, and transcending all human 
intelligence, that Thou, O Lord my 
God, true God and man, are contained 
entire under a small form of bread 
and wine, art eaten by the receiver, 
and without being consumed, Thou, 
the Lord of all things, Who standest 
in need of no one, are pleased by 
this Sacrament to dwell in us.” 

But not only the non-Catholic dis 
turbs me! Catholics, too, have done 
their share of the upsetting. Even 
Confession gets me into trouble. Not 
that I'm objecting to Confession. In 
fact, I've often thought it must be a 
foreshadowing of what resurrection 
will be like. After Confession I, who 
have always been the most earth- 
bound of mortals, walk out of the 
church on air. Is there another libera- 
tion like it? But, typically, I got into 
trouble right at the beginning. An- 
other writer and I were walking up 
to go to Confession, and he remarked 
with determination, “Afterwards I 
shall go straight home and write for 
the entire evening.” 

My reply was something like this, 
“Oh, I can't write after I’ve been 
to Confession!” 

With a look of stern disapproval he 
said coldly, “I can’t write in the state 
of sin. You can’t write after going to 
Confession. There’s something wrong 
somewhere!” And strode on with an 
Olympian frown in my direction. 

I was too surprised, too crushed, to 
tell him that it was the joy that 
followed that prevented my settling 
down. I always feel like getting out 
and doing something—walking ten 
miles in the winter moonlight, or 
stumping on a street corner with the 
Catholic Campaigners for Christ. At 
that stage I could lick the world—and 
perhaps even do somebody some good. 
But not sit myself calmly and resolute- 
ly with a companion as exciting as a 
cold metal typewriter before me! 
Perhaps I'll learn. Perhaps, after years, 
I'll take Confession and the resulting 
state of grace as routine. 

It was even worse with Commun- 
ion. Many cradle Catholics seem so 


sad about it! They approach the altar 
rail with such woebegone counte 
nances, sneaking up like fugitives, 
furtively glancing at me from the 
corner of their eyes! They make me 
self-conscious! I am too proud and 
happy to hang my head. I am over 
flowing with reverence and humility 

really I am—but I am still glad. 
Kneeling to receive Communion is 
still new enough to me so that I am 
acutely aware of it as a supreme 
privilege. I feel like one of the early 
Christians admitted to the Mass of 
the Faithful to whom, as Father John 
Coventry, S.]. says, “ ‘Partaking’ in the 
Eucharist did not mean coming to 
say the customary prayers, still less 
just being there, but communicating. 
The Eucharist was the Supper of the 





SONG OF SOWING 


Let's sing a song of sowing, 
When spring time comes once more, 
Let’s make the old world brighte: 
Than it ever was before. 
Let’s sow the seeds of kindness 
Of brotherhood for man; 
Let's fill the world with beauty, 
According to God's plan. 

Harriet Markham Gill. 





Lord and one came to share it.” There 
is first the joy of participation, then 
the moment of abject humility in 
which the priest approaches holding 
chalice and Host. In the moment 
of reception my heart cries with 
a Kempis, “How dare a sinner appear 
before Thee? and how does Thou 
vouchsafe to come to a sinner?...1 
confess, therefore, my unworthiness; 
I acknowledge Thy bounty; I praise 
Thy goodness; and I give Thee thanks 
for Thine exceeding love.” Then fol- 
lows the quiet, over-whelming knowl- 
edge that Christ is there. Rising from 
their knees and turning from the 
altar, hands folded, gazing dourly and 
without expression at the floor in front 
of them, my _ fellow-communicants 
plod back to their seats. But in a vast 
thanksgiving I involuntarily “lift up 
mine eyes’—if not to the hills, to an 
exquisite rose window fashioned in 
love and “declaring the glory of the 
Lord.” I am sure a smile often reflects 
what is inside, and later—after a 
thanksgiving prayer—I hope, too late, 
that my neighbors have not thought 
I was flip or irreverent. I have spied 
some looking at me rather strangely. 
But I just can’t seem to remember 
to be glum about it all. 

Another thing I cannot quite under- 
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stand about old-line Catholics. They 
seem so impressed with the privilege 
of the priest to touch the Host with 
his hands. “Just think,” they marvel 
“He’s holding God in his hands!” 

Granted that it is truly an honor, let 
us remember that Mary and Joseph 
and old Simeon, and goodness knows 
how many others cradled the Christ 
Child in their arms and carressed Him 
between their hands, and that in early 
times the Faithful carried home conse 
crated bread from Mass, that they 
might not be deprived of their Lord 
between services. Rather, I continue 
to be impressed at receiving Him—at 
the love that causes Him to abide, 
physically, within even the lowliest of 
us for a little time. Therein lies my 
wonder. 

At first it bothered me because I 
felt no ecstatic emotional upsurge at 
receiving Our Lord in the Eucharist. 
Where was the thrill of which other 
converts wrote? Where the lyrical flow 
of words that should have dripped 
from my penpoint? Their absence 
bothered me and I hesitated to go to 
frequent Communion, fearing that 
somehow I lacked in understanding. 
Then a frend explained that my 
thanksgiving joy was the counterpart 
of the anticipated thrill. In knowing 
and accepting mentally the validity of 
the Sacrament, I had expected the 
resulting infusion of grace and was 
not surprised nor taken unaware by 
the upsurge of the sudden knowledge 
that this was really God. For a while 
I was actually disappointed. After all, 
I was getting kicked around by those 
who branded me “traitor” and “hyp- 
ocrite” for becoming a Catholic; and 
1 wanted to get all the thrills I could 
to compensate. Only gradually did I 
realize that my non-emotional reaction 
was based on certainty—the greatest 
joy and help of all times of such 
difficulty. 

I suppose it was in part this typical 
down-to-earth reaction of mine that 
prompted Dr. William Thomas Walsh, 
one of the greatest twentieth century 
Catholic writers, to predict my con- 
version. I remember with a retrospec- 
tive blush, an evening spent with him 
about a year before his death. 
Thomas Francis Ritt, another young 
writer, full of apostolic zeal, was with 
me, and as he talked with the man 
whom both of us now consider a 
literary godfather, I thought it 
strange to hear the reverence in their 
voices when mentioning the Blessed 
Sacrament. Outside, snow blew against 
the window, but the faces of the two 
men were made ruddy by the open 
fire. As Mr. Walsh (Cont. on page 26) 











rhe Church Pennant 
ibove Old Glory means a religious 


service aboard ship 


Welcome 
\board, 
Father 


Navy Chaplains 
go to school 
...A picture story 


by Alcuin Egan, S.A. 


U.S. Navy 


Ar tue Enp of April a group of Chaplains graduated from 
the U.S. Navy Chaplains’ School at Newport, R.I. This was the 
first class of student-chaplains to complete a six-weeks indoctrina- 
tion course sin the Fall of 1945 when the school joined the 
“moth ball fleet”. During the past year, as enlistments increased, 
additional chaplains had to be called into service to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the men. There were 23 in the class. Eleven 
were Catholic priests, the largest number ever to attend the school. 
One was Fr. Pius Keating, S.A. of Graymoor, the subject of this 
picture story. Like all recruits, the Student-Chaplains first went 
through “boot camp”— many back-aching hours of military formation 
and physical training. Then for seven hours each day, Monday 
through Friday, they attended classes in Naval Orientation, 
Audio-Visual Aids, History of the N Chaplain Corps, Naval Law, 
and First Aid. The faculty was made up of veteran Chaplains and 
general line officers headed by Fr. Daniel F. Meehan of the 
Archdiocese of Newark the first priest ever to direct the school. 
Weekends the Catholic Student-Chaplains were assigned to the 
nearby stations to hear confessions and celebrate Mass. During the 
last two weeks the students went to various naval stations in the 
New England area to give full time assistance to the base Chaplains. 


When his commission came Fr. Pius had little 
time in which to wind up his work at Graymoor. 





After (ee iig-'n ceremony Fr. Pius changed his 
suit and Roman collar for a Navv un form and tie 





“Welcome aboard, Father,” 
Chaplain Daniel F. Meehan 
greets Fr. Pius 

on his arrival. 


Fr. Pir 
Getting acquainted with one of his lecture 


fellow students, Fr. Robert L. Stanton. 








Catholic Chaplains are on a rigid time scheduk 
A class room is the chapel for their daily Masses 





=. | , 


Student-Chaplains attend seven hours of classes 
five days a week from Monday through Friday. 





Mass kit in hand, Fr. Pius shoves off for his 
week end sea duty on board one of the ships 























Graduation Day. 
Rear Admiral 

S. W. Salisbury, 

Chief of Chaplains, 
presenting diploma to 
Fr. Robert Barlik. 


— 


. 





A retreat at the Portsmouth Priory ends the session 
Chaplain Bernard Finnegan, S. J., gives a conference 





Fr. Meehan 





explaining the § 





special faculties 





given to Navy 
Chaplains by the 
Military 
Ordinariate 


Graduation Banquet. The faculty and students 


attend a formal dinne1 


at a Newport hotel. 









































































udents 
hotel. 





We all rejoice in the Beatification ot 
that glorious Pontiff, Pope Pius X and 
we like to recall that St. Anthony 
played an interesting part in his early 
career in the following way. After 
seven years as an assistant priest at 
fombolo, his friends including his pas 
tor began to wonder if the promising 
young man would ever have a parish 
of his own. So these solicitous friends 
began a little ecclesiastical wire pull 
ing with the result that the young 
curate found himself invited to preach 
at the Cathedial of Treviso. The 
occasion was the feast of St. Anthony, 
1866. Among the congregation were 
Canons, many professors and othe1 
clergy. A stranger without reputation 
he ascended the pulpit and preached 
on the life of St. Anthony so eloquent 
ly that he was asked to return again 
and his second sermon was attended 
by Bishop Zinelli, who was most fay 
orably impressed. From then on the 
way was opened to Salzano, Treviso 
Mantua, Venice and Rome. It is not 
surprising that Don Sarto spoke so 
knowingly of St. Anthony upon that 
day, for he spent his Seminary days 
in Padua, and so must have absorbed 
something of the loving devotion of 
that ancient city for the Saint whose 
body is the greatest treasure it has: 
likely too, that he took part in some 
of the splendid ceremonies cele 
brated there annually. The future 
Pontiff was no stranger then to St. 
Anthony of Padua. t 


From Lynbrook, N.Y... .“I left a val 
uable missal in church and when I 
went back for it, it was gone. Very 
evidently someone picked it up in 
error and as it did not have my name 
in it and with so many people coming 
and going, I wondered if I would ever 
get it back. I asked Saint Anthony to 
help me. Today, one week later, the 
missal was left on a small table in the 
rear of our church. This is the second 
time that St. Anthony has helped me. 
The other time was for my son who 
lost his wallet containing a large 
sum of money and very important 
papers on the Staten Island ferry. A 
good soul found it and phoned our 
house the next day. In these com- 
paratively small things St. Anthony 
has been very good to me. I've en- 
rolled my intentions in your novenas 
for some years and at present the 
foremost one is for the conversion of 
a very dear daughter-in-law. Pray for 
me that God will listen to St. Anthony 
for me and for her.” t 


WE RECENTLY received a letter from 


a non-Catholic mother and her 


daughter which accompanied a gener- 


At Saint jee 


FITZGERALD, S. A. 


ous donation in honor of St. 


we encouradce 
non-Catholics who invoke St. Anthony 
to continue to do so, for he will pray 
and can help you, and we 
» non-Catholics but we fact that non-believers 
help and comfort iid in times of need 


knowing that we fair to warn you, that 


not an isolated case; 
lics send in their petitions to be placed 
Anthony's feet and discover 


» loves all men in the charity 
and hence will do all in 
bring you into that 
Church which Christ has established 
home for every human 
sweet betrayal, when St. 
Anthony will be no longer just youn 
, but your brother in the com 
munion of Saints, that glorious family 
of the redeemed which labors upon 
, is cleansed in fire, is crowned 
and is gathered to the 
Heart of God in everlasting life.” We 


Episcopalian churches have 


our own churches. 
» who turn to him, 
themselves outside the ¢ 
Well, certainly we know from Scrip- 
“not a respecter of 
persons” and that in every tongue and 
nation He is merciful and attentive to 
men of good will. 

Nevertheless the recipients of such 
favors in common with every 
human soul, remain under serious obli 


return not to a stranger’s house, but 
their Father's house!” 


: to Mrs. Thomas Butler of 
, who, besides herself, 
other members in St. 
Anthony’s Legion. Good work, Mrs. 


God in His mercy 
them the grace and light to see and 


> City, New Jersey... 
“After trying for three weeks to get 


of the Pope that is extended to them, 
nor of the Bishops or of the priests 
. It is the invitation of 
Anthony and my favor was granted 
in less than three hours after asking. 
, what I asked for was a 
necessity and I had given up hope. 
I still can’t believe what a response 


the loving tenderness of a Father. 
and the urgent longing of « 


circle; come, take your place at the 


of your Father and 


} 
1hOSS 


| 


Saint, he will love 


with open arms to 


t 


t 


I finally asked St. 


tT 
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fohunys father treated him well 


but he forgot 
that love could be 


(THING 
BOL BOTED 


I uike rr our on the ranch. It’s sure nice in the 
early morning when the alfalfa fields are wet with 
dew and everything smells so sweet and clean, 
the air is fresh and you can hear the cows mooing 
in the barnyard. I’ve even learned to milk a cow 
already, though not quite as fast yet as Johnny 
does. 

It’s funny that I like it, because I didn’t before. 
That was when my mother and I lived in ou 
little house at the edge of town. She was working 
in an office then, the same one where she got a 
job years ago after my father died. 

Johnny Diller used to stop at our house almost 
every day when we came from school and he'd 
stay till Mom got home around five. But some- 
times I would walk the mile out to his place, 
instead, and even though it was fun fooling along 
the road, I never liked the ranch when I got there. 
It always seemed lonely and the house was quiet, 
with nobody around except Jose, the Filipino 
cook. Johnny’s dad would likely be out in the 
fields or off in the pickup on an errand. That part 
suited me okay, because I didn’t like him too 
much. It sort of scared me to look at him. His 
curly black hair was never combed and his brown 
eyes were serious and sort of sad. Sometimes I 
wondered if his face would crack if he grinned. 


But he didn’t bother us as long as we stayed out 
of his way. So I couldn’t see any fun in going to 
Johnny Diller’s place. Once when I told him so, he 
answered, “Hunh! You only visit. I got to live 
here.” 

He hardly ever stayed home, though. And no 
body cared. His mother died a long time ago and 
his father never asked where he went or what he 
did. My mother was a lot different that way. She 
always had to know where I was going or what 
I'd been doing. She was sort of quick-tempered, 
too, and wouldn't stand for any monkey business. 
If you got smart, she’d as soon smack you one as 
not. And she carried a wallop in her small hand. 
I don’t mean to say she was a cross-patch. She 
wasn't, so long as you kept in the groove. She’s 
always been tops, really, and Johnny and I could 
make all the racket we wanted at our house, even 
when she was home, as long as we didn’t do things 
we weren't supposed to. 

One rainy afternoon a year ago, he and I were 
in our basement after school, working en a model 
plane, and he told me it would be his birthday 
the following Saturday. “That’s funny,” I said. 
“My mother’s birthday is next Sunday, only a 
day after yours.” 

“Then,” he laughed, “she (Cont. on page 14) 
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(From page 12) and I were almost 
born on the same day. 

“But you'll only be nine,” I told 
him, “and she'll be twenty-nine.” 

“She don’t look so old,” he said. 
“Is she going to have a party?” And 
when I shook my head, he went on, 
“I think your mother’s red hair is 
awful pretty and she has the nicest 
blue eyes I ever did see. If I could 
have a party, I'd invite her. You know, 
Don, I’ve never had a party in my 
whole life.” 

We forgot it was time for Mom to 
be getting home from work, so we 
didn’t know she was right there in 
the doorway. Smiling, she asked, 
“What’s this I hear about parties?” 

“Johnny just found out your birth 
day is only a day after his,” I told her. 

“How interesting,” she said. “We 
ought to get together on that, Johnny. 
Why can’t you come and have dinner 
with Don and me Sunday afternoon? 
I'll get a chicken, bake a cake, and 
we'll make it a birthday dinner.” 

“Gosh,” he grinned. “No kidding?” 

“No kidding. Be sure to come, 
Johnny.” 

He told me after that | ought to 
get my mother a present for her 
birthday. I figured it was a good 
idea xvd decided to buy her some 
thing on Saturday. Then Johnny said, 
“I'd bring her a gift if 1 wasn’t broke.” 

“Why don't you get money from 
vour old man?” I asked. 

“I already spent my allowance and 
I don’t imagine he'd give me any 
more, Don.” 

After Mom went to work Saturday, 
I sneaked off downtown. Johnny was 
with me. As we walked toward Main 
Street, I told him I had a dollar and 
sixteen cents and I ought to be able 
to find something pretty nice for that 
much. He grinned and said, “I'm 
going to buy a present, too. I've got 
a dollar.” 

“Where did you get it?” I asked. 

“Where do you suppose?” he ans- 
wered. 

We went into Grayson’s Depart- 
ment Store and walked along past 
the counters. There was so much stuff 
to choose from that we had a tough 
time trying to make up our minds 
what to buy. I thought I'd get that 
fancy box of toilet soap, but Johnny 
said, “Wouldn't it look funny to give 
soap, just as if she needed a bath? 
How about this pretty flower vase 
with a girl painted on it?” 

“It might get broke, first thing,” I 
told him. “Why not a couple of boxes 
of candy?” 

“Hunh,” he objected. “Candy would 
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get eaten up in no time. We want 
gifts which will last at least till another 
birthday.” 

We were in a huddle over the 
problem when all of a sudden I had 
an idea. “I know, Johnny,” I said. 
“Why not pool our money, put it to 
gether and buy one gift from both 
of us? That way, we could get some 
thing a lot nicer for her.” 

He agreed it was a good scheme. 
Then a yellow-haired lady asked if 
she could help us. When I told her 
we were looking for a_ birthday 
present for my mother, she said, “I 
see. Now, if you will tell me what 
your mother is like — 

“She’s pretty old,” I told her. 

“And she’s got red hair,” Johnny 
put in. 

The saleslady smiled and took us 
around, showing us all sorts of things. 
We looked at aprons, scarfs, bracelets, 





IN LOVE’S REPOSE 


We wish our heart had sponge-like 
mood 
Absorbing grace and heaven's food; 
We wish it was a rose, full-blown, 
Not drab and seemingly of stone; 
We wish it was a solitaire, 
A jewel, rich with lustre rare; 
We wish it was a chalice, gold 
And filled with love enthralled, not 
cold 
Our heart, Oh, Queen, lacks warmth 
and sheen, 
Your gentle touch will make it clean, 
And take on tones of fairest rose, 
A heart sublime in love’s repose. 
—Dorothea Costello 





and I don’t remember what all. But 
as soon as she brought out that little 
box with two white pillow cases, 
which had blue flowers embroidered 
around the edges, Johnny's eyes 
popped open and I knew it was the 
thing to buy. The nice lady had the 
box gift-wrapped for us. It came to 
a dollar and six cents, including tax, 
so I had a dime left over. We bought 
a nickel candy bar apiece, then took 
turns carrying the package home. 
Sunday was nice and warm, the 
kind of day which makes you want 
to go swimming. Johnny arrived early 
in the morning, dressed up in his best 
clothes. But the sleeves of his coat 
were too short, because he hadn't 
worn the suit for ages. Mom said he 
might as well go to Mass with us. 
She told him the dust from the road 
had settled on his feet and he’d better 
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though 1 could 
plainly see he never had shined them 
in the first place. She asked him to 
take off his white shirt. so she could 
run the iron over it and sew on a 
couple of buttons, and she made him 
wash his face again, saying he had 
failed to get at his neck. Then she 
asked me to lend him a_handker 
chief and one of my neckties. 

Johnny hadn't been inside a church 
since his mother died and he acted 
like he didn’t know what it was all 
about. When we got home afterward. 
he and I stayed outside while my 
mother fixed the dinner. As we 
played catch in front of the house, 
I could smell the chicken frying. It 
made my mouth water and pretty 
soon I got so weak from hunger that 
I had to stop playing and sit down 
on the steps. When I thought | 
couldn’t wait another minute for food, 
Mom called. 

Boy, what a feed that was! A bowl 
of vegetable salad was on the table, 
a big platter of brown chicken, sweet 
potatoes, and Mom’s swell hot bis 
cuits. We sailed right in, ate and 
laughed and talked, like at a birthday 
party. We had to go easy on seconds. 
so as to have room for dessert. At 
last my mother brought in the ice 
cream, then the cake she baked the 
night before, which had two candles 
on it — one for her and one for Johnny. 

We sure stuffed ourselves. Johnny 
said he felt fatter than that old bull 
frog in the pond out on the ranch. 
Now was the time to bring on the 


brush his shoes. 


surprise, so I said excuse me and 
went to my room for the package. 
Bringing it in, I set it on the table 
before Mom and said, “It’s for your 
birthday, from both me and Johnny. 
We put our money together and 
bought just one thing.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “this is a surprise! 
How thoughtful of you boys. And it’s 
wrapped so beautifully.” 

Johnny said, “The lady in Grayson’s 
called it gift-wrapping.” 

I could hardly wait till my mother 
got all the fancy paper off the box. 
Johnny sat grinning a mile wide. At 
last the cover was off and there was 
our present. Mom looked a long time 
at the two pillow cases and didn’t say 
a word. Then I saw a tear slipping 
down her cheek. I was afraid we had 
messed things up somewhere and 
pulled a boner, but the next second 
she touched a handkerchief to her 
eyes and looked up with a smile. “It’s 
just that they remind me of an iden- 
tical pair I had once before, a long 
time ago,” she said. (Cont.*on page 26) 














by JOSEPH W. NELAW 


As ORTHODOX Protestantism as a teach- 
ing force continues to disintegrate its 
pieces whirl off in a dozen different 
directions. Most of them land in the 
comfortable bosom of materialism. A 
few find new spiritual homes in Cath 
olicism. Others head for the cults. 
The rise of the cults in American 
life has almost unnoticed. 
For one thing the term cult has re- 
ceived a “poor press” so that it has 
become synonymous in the public 
mind with the odd, bizarre and es- 
oteric. A comprehensive definition of 
a cult is difficult to frame. For prac- 
tical purposes, we may begin by say- 
ing that a cult is a religious body 
which teaches doctrines in marked 
contrast to the traditional doctrines 
of the majority religions in any area. 
Now in order to apply such a work- 
ing definition to the American scene 
we must presume that there is some 
basic set of beliefs in Protestantism 
which may be used as a test. Among 
the Big Six in U.S. Protestantism 
(Lutheran, Methodist, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist) a belief in 
Jesus Christ as a teaching model, in 
the ten commandments, baptism, the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, etc. 
may be considered the basic beliefs 
or core of orthodox Protestantism. As 
primitive Lutheranism and Calvinism 
have been watered down and ac- 


gone on 





commodated, this core of vague but 
indentifiable beliefs has persisted. 
Justification by faith and predestin 
ation have all but been tossed over- 
board. 

But we can imagine the amaze 
ment of Luther and Calvin were they 
to listen to an exposition of the teach 
ings of one of the largest American 
Protestant sects, the Mormon church. 
They would hear that Christ was sup- 
posed to have visited North America 
after his resurrection and selected 12 
apostles from among the Indians. And 
how one of the last noble red men 
was commanded by an angel to trans- 
cribe the history of his people in a 
golden book. 

The two “reformers” would be 
told that in the early part of the 
last century a New England lad by 
the name of Joseph Smith was dir- 
rected by an angel to dig up these 
golden plates and was given a pair 
of magic spectacles which enabled 
him to translate the Indian writing. 
This youth then claimed to re-estab- 
lish the church and priesthood found- 
ed by Christ among the Indians. Mor- 
mon teaching also maintains that the 
Catholic church and all its Protestant 
offspring were so corrupt and world- 
ly that they have lost all teaching 
authority. Founder Smith would later 
proclaim that he had received a spec- 
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ial revelation from God authorizing 
polygamy among his followers, who 
called themselves Saints. 

And strange as it seems this Mor- 
monism is generally listed as a Pro 
testant denomination! It certainly tra 
vels a from the main 
highway of Protestant theology. It fits 
our definition of a cult. 


sideroad far 


A conservative estimate would peg 
the number of cultists in this country 
at somewhere around two million. It 
would be presumptuous, incorrect and 
uncharitable to think of these people 
as ignorant or unbalanced. A Mormon 
belongs to a religious group which 
boasts a phenomenally high percent- 
age of college graduates in its mem- 
bership. The members of a powerful 
faith-healing cult control one of the 
nation’s most respected daily news- 
papers and often compose a large 
section of a community’s influential 
and wealthy society. 

To demonstrate the inaccuracy of 
including these cults within the fold 
of garden-variety Protestantism we 
may survey some of the more signi- 
ficant cults. Mormonism, for instance, 
abides by the Word of Wisdom of 
Founder Smith which forbids all to- 
bacco, liquor, tea, pepper and even 
coffee. Proxy baptism of their dead 
ancestors is practiced by the Mormons 
to insure their (Cont. on page 28) 
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Ox May 27th, Very 
Reverend Fr. General, $.A., and Very 
Rev. Fr. Raphael Grande, S.A., the 
former General of our Society, flew 
to Rome to be present for the Beati 
fication of Pope Pius X on June 3rd 

That day will be a glorious one for 
the entire Church. However, our So 
ciety enters into this joy in a particular 
manner since it was under the reign 
of Pope Pius X that the Society of the 
Atonement became a Catholic Com 
munity. 

Very Rev. Fr. General, S.A., will 
remain in the Holy City for the or- 
dination of Frater Blase Burniston, 
S.A. and Frater Jeremiah Kelliher, 
S.A., who are at present finishing 


their last year of Theology at the 
Angelicum University at Rome. They 
will be ordained on June 17th in the 
Church of Sant’ Onofrio; all in all, we 
feel that June will be a stellar month 
for Fr. Paul...to witness the Beati 
fication of his former beloved Patron, 
the ordination of two of his sons on 
the Mount of the Atonement and two 





In September of 1941, Fraucis 
\. Kittredge lett his job as a 
drug store clerk in Framingham 
to follow the old but ever 
new prescription of the Gospel, 
“Come, Follow Me.” As a stu- 
dent at St. John’s College at 
Graymoor his forte was writing 
papers for the religion class on 
the Mystical Body. During his 
freshman year, Frank was elec- 
ted president of the Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade which 
supplied Chaplains overseas 
with rosaries and prayer books 
for the servicemen. His ener- 
getic and friendly personality 
made him perfectly fitted for 
his job as Guestmaster and 
assistant to Fr. Anselm on Pil- 
grimage Sundays. 

In July of 1944, the name 
Francis ceded to that of Frater 
Austin, S.A., when he was 
clothed as a friar-cleric at our 
Saranac Lake Novitiate. His 
Novice Master, the late Fr. Ga- 
briel Diamante, S.A., soon rec- 
ognized and made good use of 
his gardening abilities for the 
Novitiate potato-patch and flow- 
er beds. Fra. Austin also acted 
as foreman when the novices 
painted the Novitiate that year. 

After his first year of Philos- 
ophy at Catholic University, 
Fra. Austin went down to Lum- 
berton for the summer to help 
Fr. Michael on a school he was 
building. He received his Bach- 
elor of Arts degree in 1947 from 
Catholic University. 

As President of the Friars’ 
Forum at our Washington house 
of Theology, Fra. Austin 
sparked some good debates and 
presented an excellent musical 
comedy based on our own Tap- 
anese Missionaries who were 








going to Japan at the time. Fra. 
Austin also makes good sandals 
and when his examinations were 
ended, he toiled many a free 
hour in the Seminary shoeshop. 
In 1950, he was our Unity 
Octave Chairman and concen- 
trated all his abun-léat energy 
in preparing the Observance of 
the Octave at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. A good speaker, Fra. 
Austin gave a talk on Octave 
observances at the Unity Octave 
Convention held here at Gray- 
moor, last summer. 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Kittredge have two 
other sons who served in the 
last war and one daughter. 

Father Austin sang his first 
Solemn Mass at St. Stephen’s 
Church in Framingham on June 
10th at 11:45. His pastor, Rev. 
Thomas Boland was the Assist- 
ant Priest. Very Rev. Fr. Sam- 
uel Cummings, S.A., was Dea- 
con, while Rev. Fr. Paul Haefner, 
S.A., of the Graymoor Mission 
Band was the Subaeacon. Fr. 
Theophane Murphy, S.A., Di- 
rector of the Graymoor Mission 
Band, preached the sermon. 
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others close to the Chair of Peter he 
loved so well. 4 

@x June 2, 1951, Fra 
ter Austin Kittredge, S.A. and Frate1 
Cletus McGorry, S.A. robed in albs 
and carrying their chasubles, walked 
in procession into the Chapel of Our 
Lady of the Atonement at Graymoor, 
knowing in their hearts that when the 
ceremony was over they would never 
again be the same. For during the 
ceremony they would receive a char 
acter upon their souls which would 
remain through the eternal years. So 
it happened during the ordination 
they received the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders, and Frater Austin and Frater 
Cletus became priests forever. Each 
was a man taken from among men 
and ordained for the things that per 
tain to God. Their parents were 
present for this sacramental drama. 
They also shared in their sons’ joy 
when His Excellency Bishop Flannelly 
imposed his hands upon them and 
made them other Christs. t 


Rev. Fr. Bede Me 
Eachen, S.A., Superior of the Atone 
ment Community in Rome and Papal 
Rector of the Church of Sant’ Onofrio 
will be home for a visit to Graymoor 
this year. He went over to Rome in 
1946 with Fr. Bonaventure, S.A., Fr. 
Kenneth, S.A. and Bro. Rocco, S.A. 


Fr. Agnellus, S. A.. 
one of our Canadian Missienaries re- 
cently paid a visit to Graymoor. It is 
his first in three years. Thus he had a 
fund of mission stories for all at 
Graymoor. His struggles to transform 
a shed into a charming chapel with a 
neatly appointed, liturgical altar; the 
time when the wine froze in the 
chalice and he had to thaw it out to 
continue Mass; his forays into the 
Schuswup Indian language and the 
plodding, childlike ways of the In- 
dians themselves. Fr. Agnellus brought 
all the color of Columbia River Valley 
with him and his visit was as lively as 
the yearly Stampede at Calgary. t 


@wx May 2nd, Fr. Ed- 
ward Hanahoe, S.A., successfully de- 
fended his doctoral dissertation on 
“Catholic Ecumenism” at the Cath- 
olic University of America in Wash- 
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ington, D.C. He thus earned his 
degree as Doctor of Sacred Theology. 
Fr. Edward is the National Head of 
the Chair of Unity Octave and is 
stationed at Graymoor. 

On May 3rd, Fr. Kenneth Dough 
erty, S.A. became doubly a doctor 
when he also successfully defended 
his thesis and received his doctorate 
in Philosophy. In 1949, Fr. Kenneth 
had previously received his Doctorate 
of Sacred Theology at the Pontifical 
University of the Propaganda Fidei 
at Rome. For the past two years he 
has been teaching Cosmology at the 
Catholic University of America. t 


Wenry Rev. Fr. Vicar 
S.A. returned from the visitation in 
Japan and gives us the following ac- 
count of his itinerary. So climb aboard 
the nearest rickshaw for a wide swing 
around the Japanese Atonement Mis- 
sions. 

Tsurumi (pronounced-su-ru-me), a 
section of Yokahama, is the main hub 
of the Atonement Missions and the 
location of the Graymoor Japanese 
language school. The compound con- 
sists of two large frame _ buildings. 
Fr. Eric Tampe, S.A. has been ap- 
pointed the new Superior. Fr. Fred- 
erick Davis, S.A., Bro. Casimir and 
Bro. Donatus are also stationed at the 
Language school. 

Fr. Peter Baptist Katsuno, S.A., 
who was born and raised in Japan, 
and Fr. Valentine Datte, S.A. have 
charge of the parish church in Tsuru- 
mi. This church was just built this 
year by the generous contributions of 
Graymoor’s benefactors. It was dedi- 
cated by Most Rev. Bishop Wakida 
and accommodates three hundred 





people. Fr. Peter Baptist is constantly 
busy, preaching, teaching catechism 
and explaining the truths of our Faith 
to a growing group of Japanese who 
desire to embrace the Faith. The 
basement of the church at Tsurumi 
is the parish hall and here Catechism 
classes are held. The church caps the 
brow of a hill overlooking one of the 
main roads out of Tokyo. It is one of 
Graymoor’ss lamps tc shed the light 
of Christ in Japan. 

Fr. Eugene’s second stop was the 
town of Gohra, set in beautiful 
rugged mountain country, four thou 
sand feet high and the last stop on the 
railroad from Yokohama. Fr. Joseph 
Newell, S.A., the pastor, has been in 
Japan for three years. He has begun 
preaching and will soon be able to 
hear confessions in Japanese. The 
church at Gohra will be finished at 
the end of May. Fr. Joseph's house is 





completely Japanese constructed of 
wood with sliding doors and furnished 
with mats. Fr. Eugene not only took 
off his hat to Fr. Joseph but also his 
shoes. This is the custom in a Japa 
nese house. It saves wear and _ teat 
on the mats. 

We push on now to Nakano which 
is about forty miles outside of Yok 
ohama in the opposite direction from 
Fr. Joseph’s mission. This is mere 
foothill country compared to Gohra. 
Fr. Hyacinth Coirin, S.A. heads this 
mission. Nakano was formerly a fac 
tory settlement. One of the old fac 
tories (a small, nondescript wooden 
structure) is portioned off into a small 
church, a recreation hall and Fr. Hy 
acinth’s quarters. Fr. Eugene was 
edified to see that though the village 
has only twenty (¢ atholic residents at 
present, nine to ten were present at 


Mass each morning and all for Sunday. 








Qur_ second newly ordained 
priest-friar of the Atonement is 
Rev. Fra. Cletus McGorry, S.A. 
a Pennsylvanian, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. McGorry Jr. of Allen 
town. His Novice Master, the 
late Fr. Gabriel, S.A. gave us an 
apt three word picture of him 
when he said that Fra. Cletus 
had the “gift of smiles.” 

As Bernard McGorry, he 
came to Graymoor in June of 
1942, where he completed the 
two-year course at St. John’s 
College before spending his 
year as a novice of the Atone- 
ment Society at St. Joseph’s No- 
vitiate in Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
Frater Cletus made his first pro- 
fession of vows on July 14, 1945. 

Continuing as a bright spot in 
many a dark day on the sea of 
studies during the two years of 
philosophical training at our 
Washington Seminary, Fra. Cle- 
tus completed the course for 
his A.B. degree in June of 1947. 
He served on the Chair of Unity 
Octave Committee for several 
years working hard to contact 
the choirs and the Speakers for 
each Octave evening. Fra. Cle- 
tus was a sacristan and also 
drove the car at the Seminary 
for two years. A good singer, 
Fra. Cletus shone as Fr. Josevh 
in the Seminary musical comedy, 
“Watch Your Head” of 1948. 
He sang with the Seminary 
choir. His eagerness to help 
others whenever called unon. 
his energetic particination in all 
the Seminary schedule. at work 
or play or the praise of God was 











no small factor in perpetuating 
the widely known Atonement 
Spirit at the Seminary. 

Father Cletus has a brother 
in religion, named Brother Ben- 
edict of the Holy Ghost Fathers 
and is stationed at Ridgefield, 
Conn. Another brother is mar- 
ried and his one married siste1 
completes the McGorry family. 

Father Cletus sang his first 
Solemn Mass at the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception in 
Allentown on June 3rd at 11 
a.m. His pastor, Rev. Fr. Joseph 
McGonigle was the Archpriest. 
Very Rev. Fr. Thomas Condon, 
S.A., Director of St. Christo 
phers’s Inn was Deacon. Rev. 
Fr. John Marie, S. A. of Wash 
ington, was Subdeacon while 
Bro. Benedict McGorry C.S.S.P. 
was Master of Ceremonies. Very 
Rey. Fr. Alexander Beaton, S.A., 
Guardian of our Friary at Mon 
tour Falls, preached the sermon. 
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Fr. James Salvi, S. A. 


Our other Japanese-American priest 
Fr. Damien Sato, S. A. has his church 
in Shinkoyasu, a poor section close 
to the harbour in Yokohama. Here 
Fr. Eugene found a quonset hut 
church which seats about one hundred 
dred and fifty people that replaces 
the original church which was bombed 
during the last war. Fr. Damien also 
has a quonset hut for his quarters. 
The parish was having a bazaar while 
Fr. Eugene was visiting. The most 
popular counter was the second hand 
clothes stand. 

At the time of Fr. Eugene’s visit, 
Fr. Valentine was chaplain at a con- 
vent in Kawasaki, another suburb of 
Yokohama. Fr. Ambrose Kenny, S.A. 
has replaced him. The sisters there 
have a work similar to the Good 
Shepherd Nuns. This convent was 
formerly an auto factory. 

Fr. Alphonsus Hoban, S.A. is pastor 
of the parish church in Kawasaki. This 
church was built by Graymoor. The 
section was severely bombed during 
the war since Kawasaki is the Pitts- 
burgh of Japan. The people are poor. 
The interest in the faith is high. Bro. 
Kieran, S.A. moved over to Kawasaki 
with Fr. Alphonsus on May twentieth. 

This is the end of our visitation. 
Fr. Eugene says there is a huge 
amount of work to be done. The 
Japanese people are eager to learn 
about the Faith and make exemplary 
Catholics. He saw the evidence of the 
kindness and generosity of Graymoor’s 
friends being put to good use. The 
Bishop there mentioned that this is 
an hour of grace for Japan. Pray that 
God will continue to shower down 
His graces and blessings on our mis- 
sionaries and the Japanese people. t 


Wery Rev. Fr. Gen- 
eral announced in early May the 
appointment of Fr. James Salvi, S.A. 
as Guardian of the New House of 
Philosophy at Saranac Lake, N.Y., 
which will be opened next Fall. 

Since his ordination in 1938, Fr. 
James was the Superior of the Gray- 
moor Brothers for three years. He 


also taught Philosophy at St. John’s 
College in addition to some Latin 
courses. Our Mission in Hereford, 
Texas, called him next. While there, 
Fr. James learned the Spanish lang- 
uage and accomplished some fine 
work among the Mexican people. For 
the past year and a half, he has been 
with the Graymoor Mission Band. Fr. 
James takes over his new post as 
Guardian on June 12th. Tt 


Tu invigorating 
spring days at Montour have brought 
many activities to the seminarians; 
athletics has played a prominent role. 
The high school students have just 
completed a rather gruelling hand- 
ball tournament. Slowly but surely 
the contestants were narrowed down 
during the past weeks to a fortunate 
few. “Tex” Koelzer and Michael 
Lastichen defeated James Roche and 
Robert Barcalow in the finals. The 
victors went on to play against Rich 
ard Craig and Robert Hawes, who 
had luckily drawn a pass from the 
semi-finals. The winners were Bernard 
Koelzer and Michael Lastichen. 

Softball and baseball have also 
made their debuts in the athletic cur 
riculum. One balmy Wednesday eve- 





HANDBALL GLORY! Fr. Xavier, “Tex” 
Koelzer, Fr. Ralph, Mike Lastichen 


ning the Friars played a _ rollicking 
game of softball with the college 
students. Father Alexander was start- 
ing pitcher and his battery mate was 
Father Nicholas. Several of the fac- 
ulty members made spectacular hits 
and plays, but the collegians proved 
themselves worthy of the challenge. 
Terence McKiernan smashed a hard- 
hit home run. Throughout the whole 
game victory was jumping from one 
side to another. However, the ulti 
mate score turned out to be in favor 
of the students (11-10). 





The Sister Mistress with a group of Sisters of the Atonement who made 
their first religious profession at Graymoor recently 


Durinc the past 
month a clothing and profession cere- 
mony were held at the Convent. 
Seven postulants were invested with 
the Holy Habit of the Sisters of the 
Atonement while nine novices were 
professed on the Octave day of 
Ascension Thursday. 

Reception—April 30, 1951 
Frances Blanch—Sister Michael Ma- 
ria, Humboldt, Sask. Canada; Colleen 
Murphy-—Sister Clare Francis, Round 
Mountain, Calif.; Margaret Connolly 
—Sister Thomas Aquinas, Co. Leitrim, 
Ireland; Lelia Rorai—Sister Maria Con- 
cetta, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Frances 
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Mulvihill—Sister Mary Julia, Schuyler- 
ville, N.Y.; Ann Sultana—Sister Eu- 
gene Grace, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Violet Castelli—Sister Mary Victoria, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Profession—May 10, 1951 
Sister Catherine Laboure—Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Sister Maria Assunta—Mechanic- 
ville, N.Y.; Sister Mary Dolorosa- 
Houston, Texas; Sister Francis Solano 
—Glenevis, Can.; Sister Mary Jude— 
Glenevis, Can.; Sister Francis Cabrini 
—Clayburg, N.Y.; Sister Maria Car- 
mine—Troy, N.Y.; Sister Maria Gor- 
etti-County Clare, Ireland; Sister 
Marie Regina—County Leitrim, Ire. 
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INDEPENDENT AND LOCAL ... 
What particular belief makes the Con- 


gregationalists different from other 
Protestant sects? 
V. McC., Newburyport, Mass. 


Robert Browne (1550-1633), the 
founder of this body, stressed the free- 
dom of the individual soul and the 
independence of the local church. 
Probably the independence of the 


local church is the main specific 
difference. 
DAYLIGHT SAVING... When the 


clock says that it is one minute after 
twelve on Saturday morning, Day- 
light Saving Time, may a person eat 
meat? Actually, by natural time, it is 
only one minute after eleven on Fri- 
day evening. 
D.S., Flushing, L.1. 
When one is free to consider that 
Saturday has begun, one is not 
obliged by the Friday abstinence. 
Daylight Saving is a legitimate time 
on a steak. 


WHO'LL SAY SIX DOLLARS?... 
Is fictitious bidding by 
league with an 
practice? 


someone in 
auctioneer an unjust 
T.L.V., Rutland, Vt. 
It would seem that the public is 
aware of this common practice. If it 
ws carried on to aid the auctioneer in 
receiving a decent bid, it does not 
appear unjust. 
BLESSING FOR SINNING?... | 
have often thought the opening prayer 
at Confession, “Bless me, Father, for 
I have sinned,” to be a strange one. 
It seems to ask a blessing for having 
sinned. Can you explain this? 
M.W., Peoria, Il. 
That would be a “strange” mean- 
ing. Actually, the sense of the words 
are as follows: The penitent, con- 
scious of his guilt, asks for the blessing 
that he make a good confession. The 
words of the priest immediately after 
— “The Lord be in your heart and on 
your lips”—confirm this interpretation. 


DRY PLACES ... Would you explain 
the following words from the Gospel 
for the Third Sunday in Lent: “When 
the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, 
he walketh a t ao without 
water, seeking rest . 
D. G.., 
Providence, R. I. 
This is part of the parable on the 
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kingdom of Christ and the kingdom 
of Satan found in St. Matthew, chap- 
ter 12 and in St. Luke, chapter 11. 
The “unclean spirit” refers to the devil 
driven out of a man. The devil must 
now find a new abode—the desert 
Soon afterwards the devil returns and 
finds his previous abode (the soul of 
the nan) empty, that is to say, empty 
of the Holy Spirit and empty of virtue. 
The devil now goes joyfully and, 
taking with him seven other spirits 
worse than himself, enters into his 
old dwelling. The simile is to be in- 
terpreted as applying to the Jewish 
people in the time of Christ and as 
an announcement of their impending 
chastisement. It can refer more gen- 
erally to those who are converted 
from unbelief and who afterwards 
lapse into worse evils. “The last state 
of that man becomes worse than the 
first.” (Luke 11:45) 


CHANGING THE BOOK... Why is 
the Missal moved from the right to the 
left side of the altar for the 
of the Gospel during Mass? 
V.D., Lynn, Mass 

The moving of the Missal to the 
Gospel side symbolizes the fact that 
the Jews did not accept the preach- 
ing of Christ, and therefore He and 
His Apostles brought the message of 
the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
FIVE COLORS... Would 


plain the intentions of the 
Rosary?” 


reading 


you ex- 
“Mission 


B.G.H., Staten Island, N.Y. 
Each of the five decades of this 
rosary is dedicated to a continent- 
wide apostolate. The first series of 
beads are green, to symbolize Africa; 
the next decade, which is blue, 
directs the prayers to Australia, Ha- 
waii, and the Pacific Islands. The ten 
white beads are for Europe. Red is 
for America, and the last decade of 
yellow beads is for Asia. The rosaries 
mau be purchased for two dollars 
from the Propagation of the Faith, 
109 38th Street, New York, 16 


—— 
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PALESTINIAN CATHOLICS... 
How many 
Palestine? 


Catholics are there in 

B.J., Garden City, L.1. 

Palestine (including Israel) has 

58,706 Catholics out of a total popu- 

lation of more than a million and a 

half. About 22,000 are Catholics of 
the Eastern rite. 


WHEN THE PRIEST COMES... In 
parochial school I was told, but I no 
longer remember, just what things are 
necessary when the priest comes to a 
home to give Holy Communion to the 
sick. Would you kindly list them? 
S.L.P., Bath, Me. 


When the priest is to give the Holy 
Eucharist in a home the following 
things should be prepared: 1. A 
small table covered with a white cloth 
and placed near the bed. 2. A cruci- 
fix on the table. 3. Two lighted 
(blessed) candles. 4. Holy water 5. 
A glass of fresh water and a table- 
spoon. 6. A white napkin or cloth. 

One of the family should meet the 
priest at the front door with a lighted 
candle and lead him to the sick room 


All in the room should kneel when 
the priest enters with the Blessed 
Eucharist. 

KNUTE ROCKNE ... Was Knute 


Rockne a convert? 
M.M.L., New Brunswick, N.]. 
Yes. He was born in Norway and 
came to Chicago in 1893, being five 
years of age. He attended Notre 
Dame _ University. Later, as Head 
Coach of football, he became a Cath- 
olic, impressed by the daily Commun- 

ion of his players. 
SWEET ODOR... What is the in- 
cense used at Benediction made from? 
S.B.M., Oswego, N.Y. 
In general it consists of aromatic 
gums and spices. The recommended 
ingredients are the following: oli- 


banum 60%, cascarilla 10%, resin 
10% and benzoin, myrrh, sandal- 
wood, and Chinese cinnamon 5% 


each. Other mixtures have also been 
used. The use of incense at reli- 
gious worship is an ancient and sym- 
bolic one. 


For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of 
interest to all, are answered here. Address to: 


Father Ralph Thomas, S. A. The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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St. Francis of Assisi, one 
of Graymoor’s patron saints 
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Pilgrimage group hearing Mass 
at the outdoor altar 





Calvary shrine at 
the entrance 


LIME 
me Mout 


One Pilgrim’s account of a day spent 


in the peace and quiet of Graymoor 


Some say Graymoor is beautiful in the Fall. But Ill not 
forget it as it was on a lovely Sunday morning last -August 
when I knelt in a confessional of St. Anthony’s Crypt 
Chapel and joined fellow pilgrims at Mass in the open-air 
church almost at the top of the Mount of the Atonement. 
And again upon my return to church at three o'clock that 
afternoon for public recitation of the Rosary, a sermon and 
Benediction. And how refreshed I felt when facing home- 
wards at four P.M.! If you get this far, dear reader, I urge 
you to climb the Mount as I did. Take this saunterer’s 
word for it, youll bring home memories that must be 
with you always. 

By the way, saunterer stems from the French, A San 


Terre the phrase of earlier century pilgrims as these 


begged alms for journeys to the Holy Land. 

I climbed the Mount by bus with forty-four other 
pilgrims. This was my first visit and, as we rolled over 
Westchester’s pleasant hills towards the Hudson Rivei 
and north along its east bank to Garrison in Putnam 
County, I had time to piece together recollections of my 
dear, deceased Dad's first visit to Graymoor on the Albany 
Post Road up ahead. 

It was about fourteen years ago, I recalled, that Dad 
seemed worried and discouraged. The whyfor doesn’t 
matter. I remember, though, that I (Cont. on page 30) 
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Our Lady of the Atonement 


Tomb of Fr. Paul James Francis, S. A. 


St. Christopher's Inn... 
Home of the Ave Maria Hour 


The Sacred Heart welcomes pilgrims 
to the top of the mountain 
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The story of Father Miguel Pro, the modern martyr 


of Mexico who ministered to the people during Calles’ persecution 


Prepro, aged gate-keeper of Mexico City’s prison 
had never seen such activity in years. “It looks as 
though everyone in the (¢ apital is here today,” he 
muttered as he opened the heavy iron gates to a 
large touring car filled with reporters and photogra 
phers. Squinting nearsightedly after the car as it 
roared into the inner court he exclaimed: “By 
Juniper! They must be shooting a real desperado 
today. Well, I'm glad I don’t have any more to do 
with murderers and thieves. Thirty-five vears on 
the police force was bad enough.” Stepping into 
his eight-by-six gatehouse, he picked up a copy of 
the prison schedule and glanced through it hu -iedly. 
“Pro”, he murmured, “Miguel Augustin Pro. To be 
executed at 11 A.M.” Suddenly Pedro's face lit up 
with astonishment. “Pro! Why that is the name of 
the priest they seized the other day. Could it be 
that... But no! It is stupid of me to think that a 
priest would be a criminal.” Even slow-witted Pedro 
had to laugh heartily at such an incongruity. 

Ten minutes later Father Miguel Augustin Pro, 
S.J. was executed. 

Why was he killed? Let me tell you the whole 
imazing story. 

Miguel Augustin Pro was born in 1891 in the 
mining town of Concepcion del Oro northwest of 
Mexico City. While not very pious in his early 
youth, Miguel was a good boy, cheerful and witty. 
But when his two sisters whom he loved dearly 
entered the convent he was beside himself with 
grief. He sulked for many days until his mother 
encouraged him to talk over his troubles with God 
in the quiet of a retreat. The young man agreed, 
and it was there that God gave him the sudden call 
to leave all things and become a Jesuit. On August 
10, 1911, he entered the Jesuit novitiate. He was 
twenty years old. 

Shortly after this Mexico was gutted by a series 
of revolutions whose aims were openly hostile to 
the Church. Catholic schools and colleges were 
either closed or taken over by the State, while 
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priests and religious were deported by 
the hundreds. In 1913 Miguel took his 
first vows as a Jesuit. None of his 
family was present for the ceremony 
for the roads, infested with marauding 
soldiers, were unsafe for travel. In 
August 1914, imperiled by the advance 
of a rebel army, the novitiate was 
closed and the novices temporarily 
transferred to California. A year later 
they were sent to Spain. Miguel was 
not to see his native land again for 
twelve years. 

On August 31, 1925, Miguel was 
ordained a Priest. Although his health 
was far from good, he rejoiced when 
his superior assigned him to work 
in his beloved Mexico. He sailed for 
home in June 1926. 

Meanwhile conditions in Mexico 
were going from bad to worse. In 
the first days of July 1926, Plutarco 
Elias Calles, dictator of Mexico, 
issued a series of decrees designed to 
destroy the Catholic Church forever: 
religious education was forbidden; 
religious orders were suppressed; 
priests were forbidden to wear their 
clerical garb in public; all religious 
houses were confiscated by the State; 
and all religious exercises were to be 
confined within church _ buildings 
under the watchful supervision of the 
police. 

Realizing that strenuous measures 
had to be taken to combat this unjust 
edict, the Bishops of the nation 
pronounced excommunication on those 
who might assist in carrying out the 
new laws. As an act of protest they 
ordered that on July 31st, and until 
the religious laws be repealed, all 
religious exercises requiring the ser- 
vice of a priest be suspended. “The 
churches will not be closed,” an- 
nounced the Bishops, “...but the 
priest in charge must withdraw. We 
entrust the churches to the care of 
the faithful. They will guard with 
a jealous care, we trust, the shrines 
which they inherited from their fore- 
fathers.” 

On July 31st priests sadly removed 
the Blessed Sacrament from the 
hundreds of tabernacles throughout 
the country; sanctuary lamps were 
extinguished; the great bells in the 
steeples were hushed; the vestments 
and sacred vessels were carefully put 
away. A death-like silence settled 
down upon the House of God. Mex- 
ico’s passion had begun. 

On the sacred day of his ordination 
Miguel's one request of the Lord was 
that he might be useful to souls. As 
we look back upon Father Pro’s 
short priestly life nothing strikes us 
more forcibly than the wonderful 
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manner in which this prayer was 
fulfilled. Returning to Mexico a short 
while before the decree of the 
Bishops went into effect, he threw 
himself into his work with the greatest 
zeal, hearing confessions for hours on 
end. On July 3lst he said his last 
public Mass. From that day on he 
became a fugitive for Christ. Although 
there were ten thousand secret agents 
of the State in Mexico City he con 
tinued to say Mass secretly each day 
in a private home, bringing conse 
crated Hosts to “Communion Stations” 
which he had designated for the 
people around the city. One First 

Friday he distributed over 1200 Com 
munions. 

Every day was filled with peril. 
Once when he was going to a house 
to say Mass for his flock he found 
the entrance guarded by two police 
men. For a moment he feared that 





LIKE PASSIONS 


I bear no sorrow, 

But what has touched His heart, 

Temptations none, 

But what have tempted Him before. 

I have no trial, 

But what has tested Him; 

I bear no pain, 

But what He in His body bore. 
—Mark K. Bullock 





his career was ended, but thinking 
quickly he hit upon a daring plan. 
“With the utmost coolness,” he later 
related, “I stopped in front of the 
policemen and with an air of impor- 
tance wrote down the number of the 
house in a _ note-book. Then, un- 
buttoning my coat as if to show my 
police badge, I said with finality: 
‘There’s a cat in the bag!’ They gave 
me a military salute and let me pass, 
thinking that I was a police agent 
and had really shown them the badge 
which the latter usually wears under 
his coat. ‘Now there is a cat in the 
bag’, I said to myself as I ran upstairs.” 

But Father Pro was unable to say 
Mass there that day because of the 
terror of the congregation. His efforts 
to quiet their fears were in vain. 
“We could not be safer,” he said 
with a smile, “the police are guarding 
the house for us.” The people begged 
him to escape through the roof, but 
the courageous priest went out the 
way he came in, receiving two more 
smart military salutes from the police 
on duty. 

Father Pro loved to give retreats, 
and in spite of government spies who 
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were everywhere his retreatants some 
times numbered two hundred or 
more. Seated in an armchair and 
dressed in an ordinary business suit, 
Father Pro would refresh their hungry 
souls with sound spiritual doctrine. 
Through these informal conferences 
many straying sheep were brought 
back to the practice of their Christian 
duties. 

One evening, while leaving a house 
where he had given a retreat to 
some civil servants, he noticed two 
men standing on the street corner 
watching him carefully. Sensing that 
they were police, Father Pro walked 
for a while and then took a cab. 
He glanced back: the men _ were 
following in a car. He urged the 
driver to greater speed and he, being 
a Catholic and _ recognizing the 
situation, did his utmost to elude the 
pursuers. But the police could not 
be shaken off. Finally, Father Pro 
told the driver to slow down at the 
next corner. He opened the door and 
leapt to the pavement, hurrying to the 
cover of some trees. Moments later 
the police car rounded the corner and 
soomed down the road after the cab 
disappearing in the distance. Father 
Pro had once again eluded his would- 
be captors. 

In the sping of 1927 Calles deter 
mined to get rid of the troublesome 
Father Pro at all costs. An attempted 
assassination gave him his opportunity. 
General Obregon, a former President 
of Mexico, had been driving in his 
automobile when he was suddenly 
attacked by four armed men who 
tried to blow him to pieces with a 
bomb. The assailants failed, but 
the ire of the government was aroused 
and the attempted assassination fur- 
nished Calles with a charge against 
Pro. Although there was not the 
slightest evidence that Father Pro or 
any of his brothers had a part in 
the bombing, Calles determined to 
place the blame upon them. A woman 
who knew of their whereabouts was 
taken into custody by the police and, 
in the course of the negotiations 
carried on by relatives who wished 
to free her, the hiding place of the 
Pro brothers was _ revealed. 

The police swooped down upon 
them and in a few hours Father Pro 
and his two brothers Humberto and 
Robert were under arrest. A trial was 
promised but five days passed without 
any hearing at all. On the morning 
of the sixth day (November 23, 1927) 
the quiet of the prison yard was 
shattered as troops took up_posi- 
tions and reporters and photographers 
clustered around. (Cont. on page 32) 














Family Rosary 

THE FAMILY that prays together, stays 
together.” This is the call-to-arms of 
dynamic Father Peyton’s Family Ro- 
sary Crusade. Busses and _ billboards 
from New York to California carry the 
slogan; radio and television programs 
bring the message to millions of Amer 
homes. In The Ear of God 
(Doubleday, $2.75) Fr. Peyton writes 
of this Prayer Crusade—its approach 
and development, and the wide pub 
licity given the movement by the 
Family Theater Program. The second 
portion of the book is given to a 
treasury of various prayers. The book, 
both interesting and useful, will in- 
spire the reader to knock with greater 
perseverance on the door to peace 
and happiness. 


ican 


“I Speak the Truth in Christ” 
Iv ts embarrassing and enigmatic to 
review a Protestant scriptural book; 
embarrassing, because its principles 
are so diverse from ours; enigmatic, 
because traditional (I mean here, 
2,000 years of tradition) Catholic 
interpretations completely _ ig- 
nored, as if non-existent. Anyone who 
has read Estius’ work on St. Paul's 
Epistles or Fr. Prat’s monumental 
The Theology of St. Paul can only be 
offended by the wild fantasies of 
Protestant critics as summarized by 
Albert Schweitzer in Paul and His 
Interpreters (Macmillan, $3.50). 
As history, the book is good; as a 
critical history, the book is poor, so 
poor that one closes it with a prayer 
for its author’s enlightenment. For 
example, Schweitzer nobly attacks 
those critics who hold that Paul simply 
Hellenized Judaism, or that he bor- 
rowed extensively from the mystery 
cults. Schweitzer then does a_back- 
flip in explaining away the Catholic 
interpretation of the Eucharist and 
Baptism; if you miscalculate a back- 
flip, you land awkwardly and shame- 
fully flat on your back; sometimes you 
hurt yourself. Schweitzer has done 
just this. “Anyone who ascribes to 
Paul the conception of a sacramental 
eating and drinking of the body and 
blood of Christ does violence to his 
words.” “The system of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles stands over against the 
teaching of Jesus as something of an 
entirely different character.” This 
view confirms Fr. Prat’s assertion that, 
“The pretended antagonism between 
Jesus and Paul is still an article of be- 
lief in certain rationalistic schools.” 
Unfortunately, Schweitzer, and all 
the critics he treats, are rationalistic 
—a rationalist being one who tackles 
the most complicated calculus prob- 
lem with the aid of an arithmetic 
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rHE EAR OF Gop by Fr. Patrick Peyton 


ST. PAUL’s GosPEL by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


rHE GREAT Books ed. by Fr. Harold C. Gardiner 


AMERICANS IN GLAssHOUsES by Leslie James 


HELCISE 


AND ABELARD by Etienne Gilson 


Reviewed by De Sales Standerwick, S.A. 


book, or Divine Revelation with his 
own mental mechanism. There is 
nothing left when they finish “ration- 
alizing”; St. Paul is a liar; he didn’t 
recgive his teachings directly from 
Jesus Christ as he claimed; he wasn't 
preaching Christ and Him alone as he 
said. You turn sick after reading such 
a book; try to find a Divine Religion 
among the pickings the critics leave 
behind when they finish; it’s imposs- 
ible, for they have desecrated every- 
thing. 

Let us swing to the other side, the 
Catholic side. Msgr. Knox, the busy 
translator, has had published a series 
of his Lenten sermons called St. 
Paul’s Gospel (Sheed and Ward, 
$1.75). There are only six sermons, 
each bearing the lively stamp of Msgr. 
Knox’s style. They are not a theolog- 
ical text, but their material abeut 
Paul’s method, his relation to the 
Old Testament, his emphasis on 
Christ’s Divinity and the Trinity, on 
the Mystical Body and the Christian’s 
life in Christ—all strict theology—is 
presented neatly in a popular fashion 
(they are sermons). The interpreta- 
tions of St. Paul are the traditional 
ones of the Church; and they appear 
wholesome, decent, and newly alive, 
especially after wading through 
Schweitzer’s labors. So Msgr. Knox 
closes with the words, “But always, 
as Paul told the Corinthians, the 
message he hands on to us is the 
message which was handed on to 
him.” This stresses the respect, the 
reverence, the humble, sincere ap- 
proach, the true love Schweitzer and 
the others should have had before 
they opened to St. Paul’s first words, 
“Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ...” 


THE GREAT Books, Vol. III, edited by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. (Devin- 
Adair, $2.75). A volume comparable 
to the scholarship and learning of the 





other volumes. The treatments of 
Miltan’s Paradise Lost and Freud are 
especially noteworthy. 


AMERICANS IN GLASSHOUSES, Leslie 
James (Schuman, $2.00). Read this: 
how we look to other people, espe 
cially on the humorous and whimsical 
side, will delight you, if you don't 
take opinions mocking our foibles too 
seriously. 


Flesh and Blood 

THE TWELFTH century,” wrote Henry 
Adams, “with all its sparkle, would be 
dull without Abeland and Heloise.” 
Their ill-fated love story is brilliantly 
reinterpreted by the distinguished 
medievalist, Etienne Gilson in Helo- 
ise and Abelard (Regnery, $3.00) 
Gilson traces from their love-letters 
the revealing account of their passion, 
their secret marriage, and the calam- 
ities which led to their final separa- 
tion. Lust and vengeance could be as 
brutally manifested in the Middle 
Ages as it is today, but the Christian 
conscience was capable of analyzing 
itself and acknowledging the fact that 
it had fallen a prey to passion. An 
interesting and profitable account of 
the drama of real life. 


We've Also Read... 


ImMorTAL FIRE, Sr. Mary Just, O. P. 
(Herder, $7.50). This is a broad sur- 
vey of great missionaries from St. 
Paul, down through the centuries, to 
Father Kino, missionary of early Cal 
ifornia days, and other modern apos- 
tles. It is filled with interesting data 
on the landscape, the people, the 
habits and customs of the nations 
where these missionaries labored. 


Ir you read From Here to Eternity 
by James Jones (Scribner’s, $4.50) 
you will be helping to deceive a 
young man who has every right to 
know the straight (Cont. on page 31) 
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Converts, Confusion, and 
Communion 
From page 6) told us of his 


trip to Portugal and his resulting 
book Our Lady of Fatima, his face 
brightened with inward joy. The 
apparitions of Our Lady I could dimly 
understand. In fact, I was fascinated 
by the simple, eloquent account given 
by this great man. But when he spoke 
of the previous apparitions—those of 
the Angel of Peace who three times 
came to the little seers, to teach them 
to pray, and finally to give them 
Communion—I became restive. It was 
all very well to talk about solar mira- 
cles, but when two grown men sat 
gravely discussing the identity of an 
angel—well, that was just too, too 
much for my pagan mind to take. So 
I watched the fire die in the grate, 
and listened to the storm outside. 

I wish, now, I could remember all 
that Dr. Walsh said—his very words. 
But though I cannot recall them, my 
total impression was something I did 
not understand as I bade my host 
good night. It was an aura of expect- 
ancy associated with Communion—as 
if it were, somehow, always delivered 
by angelic hands and truly the bread 
x angels. In my mind were planted 
the seeds of acceptance of the 
Blessed Sacrament as something more 
than a symbol. It seemed to me, too, 
that Communion was a preparation— 
a preparation without which the three 
Portuguese children might never have 


seen Our Lady—a preparation without 
which we might never see-WHAT? 
I pulled my coat closer against the 
wind and looked through the night 
at Tom Ritt. I could tell by the faint 
smile on his face that he knew, and 
would write about it. Suddenly I felt 
awfully alone and out in the cold, 
but I couldn’t bring myself to interrupt 
Tom’s reverie and ask. 

Since then I have found the 
answer. I know the joy, and for what 
I prepare. For I have received Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist. t 





A Thing Neglected 


(From page 14) “But this is really 
a handsome gift, boys. I am deeply 
grateful, and I love you for it.” 

That was when we heard the car 
stop in front. A funny expression 
came over Johnny’s face and he mum- 
bled, “Guess that’s my dad.” 

Mom asked, “Does he know you 
are here?” 

Starting to get up, he answered, 
“No. But he won't care.” 

“You stay where you are,” 
told him. “I'll go to the door.” 

I could see something was wrong. 
I never knew Johnny to act nervous 
when his dad happened along before, 
but now he looked scared. In a minute 
voices sounded at the front door, 
with Mom saying, “Yes, he is here, 
Tom.” 

My mother knew Johnny’s father 


Mom 
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well, because they went to school to 
gether when they were kids. I could 
hear her say, “You see, it’s my birth 


day and since it was Johnny’s yester 
day, I invited him to come and have 
dinner with us today. I should have 
reminded him to ask your permission 
of course. I'm sorry I was so thought 
less.” I didn’t catch what he said, but 
she laughed, “Well, come in, Tom. 
Don't stand there, looking like a she 
iff trying to serve a warrant. 

Chey came into the dining room. 
I noticed Johnny’s father had on a 
brand-new blue woolen shirt and | 
thought he looked worried. Without 
giving me a glance, he sat down on 
a chair near the wall. Mom said, “Tom, 
wont you sample our birthday cake?” 

“No, thanks, Ann. I’ve already eat- 
en,” he answered in his deep voice 
while he kept staring at Johnny, who 
was looking down at the table. 

“The boys bought me a beautiful 
gift, Tom,” Mom told him. “They 
pooled their resources and made it 
a joint present. I think it was sweet 
of them.” 

“It took most all we had, too,” I 
said. “I had ten cents left over, but 
Johnny didn’t get anything back out 
of his dollar.” 

Nobody talked for a second and the 
room got terribly quiet. Then Johnny’s 
father said, sort of low, “So it was you, 
Johnny. I didn’t want to believe it, 
even after Jose convinced me he did 
not take it.” 

“What is it?” Mom asked. “What 
has happened, Tom?” 

“T left a silver dollar on my dresser 
yesterday and the boy took it.” 

“Oh, no, Tom,” 
whisper. 

“It’s hard to understand why he 
would do such a thing, Ann.” 

“But you may be mistaken, Tom.” 

“No. He stole it, all right.” 

Johnny was slumped in his chair 
and his face was so white that he 
looked sick. Of a sudden he jumped 
up from the table and ran to the 
kitchen. Then when nobody said a 
thing for a whole minute, I felt 
so fidgity that I got up and went 
out, too. 

Johnny was sitting in the breakfast 
nook, covering his face with both 
hands. From the other room my 
mother’s voice came, very gentle, 
“And to think, Tom, he took it to buy 
me a gift.” 

“That may prove he is fond of you, 
Ann, but he’s guilty just the same,” 
Johnny’s father answered. “I never 
thought a son of mine would be a 
sneak thief.” 

They went on talking together a 


she said in a 











I couldn’t catch much of 
Then my 
came clearer and I knew 
the sharp tone that she was pretty 


while, but 


what was said. mother’s 


voice from 
I could hear her saying, “Ever 
since little Marie 


sore. 
died, you've been 
embittered, living with the past in 
f throwing it off by helping 
others with their problems. You are 


stead « 


not the only one who has known grief 
and sorrow, Tom.” 

“Those are hard words, Ann,” he said. 

“Yes,” she snapped, “for a cold man. 
When the boy 
compassion. You are sorry, but only 
sorry that you, Tom Diller, could have 
a thief for a son.” After waiting a little 
“Perhaps a confession 
of your might be 
good for your soul, Tom. Ask your- 
self if you have been a good father. 


slips, you show no 


she went on 


sins of omission 


How much of the boy’s sin are you 
yourself to blame for?” And when he 
didn't said, 
have been negligent. Since Marie was 
taken so suddenly, your son has been 
a child with neither mother nor father.” 

“The boy’s never been in need,” 
he growled. “I’m a busy man. It takes 
all my time to run the ranch.” 

“Yes, Tom, you are a good dairy- 
man,” she told him. “You are satis- 
fied with only the best. Your livestock 
receive every care, your alfalfa fields 
tilled and _ watered. 
Everything on your farm is well looked 
after. That is, everything except the 
child growing there.” Then she said, 
very sharp, “Don’t you think, Tom 
Diller, that a boy deserves at least 
as much attention as a calf?” 

It got very still, just as if nobody 
was in the room. After a while, I 
stepped over and peeked in at the 
door. Johnny’s dad was standing by 
the window, looking out, his back 
turned to my mother. The next thing 
I knew he was chuckling, like laughing 
to himself. When he turned around, 
he was grinning. “Ann,” he said, “you 
always were a little spitfire. And I'll 
have to admit you've been right a 
time or two.” 

“I'm right this time, anvway,” she 
answered, very soft. 

Then he marched right out to the 
kitchen. As he passed me, he squeez- 
ed my shoulder with his big hand 
and I knew I wouldn’t be scared of 
him anymore. Walking over te Johnny, 
he took hold of his arms and made 
him stand up. He ran a hand through 
Johnny’s black curls and said, “It was 
nice of you to want to give Ann some- 
thing for her birthday and if you had 
asked me, I'd have given you the 
amount you needed. You shouldn't 
have taken the money. But I’m sure 


answer, she “Tom, you 


are properly 





you'll never do a thing like that again. 

Reaching into his pocket, he pulled 
out a bright dollar and held it toward 
Johnny, who was staring down at the 
linoleum. “As a matter of fact, Boy,” 
he said, “I intended to give you that 
coin for your birthday. I’m ashamed to 
admit I forgot all about it. Anyway 
gift for and it’s 
almost as shiny as the other.” 

And instead of grabbing onto that 
dollar right away, as mavbe I'd have 
done, Johnny pressed his dirty face 
against the new woolen shirt and blub 


here’s a small you, 


bered like a three-year-old, while his 
dad held him close. 

Pretty soon his father said to Mom 
who was standing near the door, “We 
won't let it spol your birthday, Ann 
My new is out front and it’s 
a beautiful day. Why not come fo 
a spin along the river road, you and 


sedan 


I and the boys?” 
“Oh, Tom, we'd love to,” 
wered. “Wait till I get a light wrap. 
Johnny’s dad has sure changed a 
lot since that day last vear. He has 
a baby pig 


she ans 


even promised to get 
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apiece for me and Johnny, so we can 
have a contest and see who will have 
the fattest hog by the end of summer. 
He’s tops, really. And maybe that’s 
out here on the ranch, where we all 
live together now, and Mom is Mrs. 
one of the main reasons why | like it 


Tom Diller. Tt 





Cultivating America 

(From page 15) entrance into heaven. 
Marriage is contracted not until death 
do you part but for all eternity. A 
paradise on earth, Zion, will eventually 
be built on this continent. Original 
sin is denied. 

Today the followers of Smith and 
Brigham Young number more than a 
million, mostly in Utah and Idaho. 
Energetic missionary labors involving 
some 5,000 young volunteers, how 
ever, is extending the Mormon doc 
trine throughout this country and for 
eign lands. The Saints are split into 
two main groups, one with headquar 
ters in Salt Lake City and the other, 
the Reorganized Church (which re 
jected Young and polygamy), in In- 
dependence, Missouri. 

Like the South American navy with 
twenty admirals and one sailor, the 
LDS church offers the Mormon priest- 
hood, in some degree, to every male 
communicant. Various minor and ma 
jor orders are conferred such as dea 
con, elder, seventy, high priest, bish- 
op, apostle, ete. The cult forms a 
closely knit social organization based 
on a ward (parish) system and carries 
on religious instruction in its own 
schools, in Brigham Young University, 
and in “seminaries” allied with Utah's 
public schools. Most Mormons tithe 
ten per cent of their earnings to sup- 
port the church’s missionary and social 
service work and they are known for 
thrift, literacy, and zeal. 

The Latter Day Saints share the 
title “Made in America” with another 
successful home grown cult, Christian 
Science. Founded by a thrice married 
New England matron who claimed to 
have rediscovered the healing powers 
of Christ, this cult preaches a denial 
of the reality of sickness and death. 
There is actually only one Christian 
Science church in the world, the 
Mother Church in Boston and all local 
congregations are simply branches. 
The church has no ordained ministers, 
and burials and marriages are per- 
formed by clergymen of other denom- 
inations. Lay readers conduct wor- 
ship services consisting largely of sel- 
ections from Mary Baker Eddy’s writ- 
ings and also supervise Wednesday 
evening testimonial meetings. 


“Science and Health With a Key 
to the Scriptures,” the Bible of the 
movement, remains a masterpiece of 
obscurity to the uninitiated. Each local 
branch is expected to support a read- 
ing room where “Science and Health,” 
the Holy Bible, and authorized lit- 
erature is available for reading and 
borrowing. At least once a year the 
branch invites an itinerant Christian 
Science lecturer to deliver an exposi- 
tion of the cult’s doctrines to the gen- 
eral public. All these lectures are ap- 
proved word for word by the Mother 
Church. 

No statistics are kept on church 
membership but the current estimate 
places the number at about 300,000. 
This figure is growing each year for 
a variety of reasons. Orthodox Pro- 
testantism is failing to nourish its mem 
bers with solid spiritual food and 
Christian Science offers a “pull your- 
self up by your bootstrap” philosophy 
combined with an optimistic promise 
of health and well being. The appeal 
attracts not Protestants but a 
large number of Jews. Joining this 
cult is definitely a step up the 
social ladder for most people, which 
cannot be said for many other Amer- 
ican cults. A vigorous newspaper ad- 
vertising program, the annual lecture 
series, the daily Christian Science 
Monitor, and the reading rooms are 
bringing thousands of converts to the 
doors of Christian Science temples. 

Clouding the horizon in the cult is 
the growing dissatisfaction among 
many Scientists with the dictatorial 
attitude of the Boston Mother Church. 
Censorship, excommunications, boy 
cotts, red tape and the like are being 
employed to preserve the purity of 
the teaching—or so the Mother 
Church claims. Last spring the un- 
precedented occured when a Christ- 
ian Science branch in Rochester, N.Y. 
seceded in protest of the Boston dic 
tatorship. 

Another spiritual haven for home- 
less Protestants has won a_respect- 
ability in England which it lost in 
this country during the 19th century. 
A dozen federations of Spiritualist 
churches claiming more than 175,000 
followers operate in the United States 
and like Christian Science draw most 
of their membership from the ranks 
of the ladies. 

This cult has a history predating 
Christianity and has been practiced 
in almost every culture; but modern 
spiritualism or spiritism traces its be- 
ginning to the rappings heard by the 
Fox sisters. One of the sisters, on 
joining the Catholic church, exposed 
the hoax by demonstrating how the 


only 
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rappings were produced with her toes. 
But by that time the cult had caught 
on and during the mid 1800's esti- 
mates of Spiritualist strength ranged 
all the way up to two million but 
exposes of fake mediums and confess- 


ions of fraud sapped its drawing 
power. 

In many respects Spiritualist theol- 
ogy differs only slightly from an in- 
definite Protestantism except insofa1 
as Spiritualism not only affirms the 
existence of world and im- 
mortality but maintains that human 
beings are able to communicate with 
the dead by means of people poss- 
essing special mystical powers, called 
mediums. 

The fly-by-night nature of many 
Spiritualist churches, the cheap trum- 
pets and slate writings, the merciless 
attacks by master magician Houdini, 
and the lack of outstanding American 
converts has to date kept the number 
of followers at a small number. In 
England, the movement 
won such well-known and intelligent 
proponents as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, the physicist. 
It shared forum platforms and radio 
broadcasts with spokesmen for the 
Catholic, Anglican and Nonconform 
ist communions. 

Higher educational 
Spiritualist ministers and a more mas 
culine appeal may result in a growing 
movement toward this age old cult 
in the face of the inadequate em 
phasis on life after death in Protestant 
modernism. 

Most cults make no apologies about 
religions in and 
appreciate no divided loyalty among 
their members. However, one popular 
cult, a sort of imitation Christian Sci- 
ence, insists on masquerading as 
“a school of practical Christianity.” 
This is the Unity school with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The brainchild of Charles Fillmore 
an unsuccessful real estate operator, 
Unity preaches officially “There is 
no sin, sickness or death.” Without 
Christian Science’s impressive temples 
and educated following, it operates 
mainly through the printed word. Mil- 
lions of copies of Daily Word, Weekly 
Unity, Wee Wisdom and Good Busi- 
ness inculcate Unity’s principles of 
faith healing, pantheism, and_pros- 
perity through good thoughts. 

Its periodicals feature healing test- 
imonials similar to those of its more 
affluent rival. Unity centers are aute- 
nomous and staffed by ministers, many 
of them women, who have received 
their sketchy theological training by 
correspondence school. They are or- 
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dained to conduct services, heal the 
sick, solemnize marriages and baptize 
infants and new converts (with rose 
petals. ) 

At Lee’s Summit, suburban head- 
quarters, some two thousand Unity 
employees labor in the shadow of an 
impressive 170-foot tower. They op- 
erate the cult’s printing plant, radio 
station, vegetarian cafeteria, and sem- 
inary. Many of them are engaged in 
Silent Unity, a unique project in 
which people submit petitions ky mail 
or telephone and are assured that 
their petitions will be prayed for by 
the 100 Unity employees of this de- 
partment. An average of 10,000 such 
appeals are received weekly and most 
are accompanied by “love gifts” to 
help defray expenses. 

No statistics are kept on member- 
ship (another trait the cult shares 
with Eddyism) but, judging from the 
millions of pieces of literature dis- 
tributed yearly, the cult must influ- 
ence hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans, some of them unwary Catholics. 

Next year in swanky Wilmette, Ill- 
inois, public worship will be held for 
the first time in the imposing Bahai 
temple which dominates this Lake 
Michigan shoreline. This edifice, one 
of the most architecturally ambitious 
structures in the country, represents 
the devotion of a handful of fol- 
lowers of a martyred Persian prophet 
of the 19th century. 

The temple’s cornerstone was laid 
in 1912 by the son of the founder of 
the religion, Abdul Baha. Since then 
the cultists, who now number only 
slightly more than 5,000 in the United 
States, have poured more than three 
million dollars into its construction. 

Preaching the unity of all religions 
and races and nations, the Bahai faith 
counts more than a million members, 
mostly in Persia and India. The Wil- 
mette temple is the only one in North 
America. 

Some students of comparative rel- 
igion insist that Bahaism is nothing 
but a reform of the Mohammedanism 
from which its founder came. Sect 
members are equally emphatic in 
denying the reform background and 
claiming it to be a new divinely in- 
spired religion for all people. Present 
head of the sect is Oxford-educated 
Shoghi Effendi, great grandson of the 
founder Bahaullah. He rules from 
Haifa, Palestine. 

Bahaism so far has made little pro- 
gress in the Western world. Notable 
converts, however, were Queen Marie 
of Roumania and Screen Star Carol 
Lombard. It carries on a limited mag- 
azine advertising campaign and makes 
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its influence felt in such organizations 
as the Esperanto societies, the United 
Nations, and interracial clubs. 

Its failure to 
attributed to a variety of reasons, many 


“catch on” may be 
accruing from its purely 
Asiatic orientation. True, Christianity 
and most of the great religions sprang 
from the spiritual soil of Asia but the 
former, for one, adapted itself many 
centuries ago to the cultures of other 
continents. Bahai scriptures and _ lit- 
erature are filled with Persian _ref- 
erences which provide a_ stumbling 
block to Americans. Again its official 
teaching that all religions are inspired 
must prompt many potential converts 
to ask, “If my Methodism is divinely 
inspired, why should I change and 
become a Bahai?” For those outside 
the Chicago area, Bahai worship is 
held in the bareness of hotel suites 
or private homes. 

Volumes could and have been 
written on the small sects in America 
which we have chosen to call cults 
since they exist outside any logical 
classification of Protestantism, Cath- 
olicism or Judaism. There are the 
Christian Catholics of Zion, Illinois, 
who believe the world is flat; the 
Great I Am cultists whose founder 
claimed to be a_ reincarnation of 
George Washington and whose wife 
was Joan of Arc (they own an eight 
story building in Chicago’s Loop) ; the 
Liberal Catholics who try to combine 
Theosophy and Catholicism; the Ros- 
icrucians who offer the secrets of the 
ages by correspondence, Father Di- 
vine’s Peace Mission, and dozens of 
others. 

“What a bunch of simps?” you may 
be thinking. “People who believe 
such nonsense are more to be pitied 
than censored.” 

But Christianity forbids us to adopt 
such an attitude. Christ did not com- 
mand “Go teach ye all nations— 
skipping the cultists therein.” All levels 
of intelligence may be discovered in 
these non-orthodox movements, all 
levels of personal morality from out- 
right charlatans to saints. 

Most of them turned to the cults 
because they grew famished and 
dissatisfied on the gruel of modern 
Protestantism. They sought a spiritual 
home to fill certain basic religious 
needs. 

We as Catholics should not allow 
these wanderers to be lost to the 
cults by default. Catholicism, the un- 
iversal religion, can supply any want 
for which these people are looking. 

The Christian Scientist will find the 
church of Lourdes, the church of 
peace of soul. The Spiritualist will 


of them 


find the church of eternal life which 
affirms a spiritual world and a per- 
sonal immortality but which considers 
attempts to communication profitless. 
The Bahai will find a church which 
is the basis for that unity for which 
he thirsts. The Latter Day Saints 
will find true companionship in the 
communion of saints and in member 
ship in the mystical body of Christ. 

To win these people, our neighbors, 
we can study and utilize many of the 
techniques which the cults themselves 
apply: reading rooms and informa- 
tion centers, public lectures, news- 
paper and magazine advertisements, 
literature racks. 

To intensify our efforts to present 
the church as the refuge and home 
for the spiritually starved remains our 
great task in the twilight of teaching 
Protestantism. t 





I Climb the Mount 


(From page 20) urged him to visit 
Graymoor. He did; and the evening of 
his return our family saw their hus- 
band and father transformed into a 
smiling, happy man. 

Dad told mother and the rest of us 
that he had met and talked with 
Father Paul James Francis. Dad's 
explanation was about as simple as 
that and I remember saying to myself, 
“This Father Paul James Francis must 
be quite a guy!” 

No, I didn’t know Father Paul. Yes, 
I was the one whe urged Dad to 
visit Graymoor. How come? Well, 
about twenty years ago, if memory 
serves, I read a newspaper column 
written by the late Bruce Barton. 
The author told of his visit to Bill 
Brown's Health Farm near Garrison 
and of his chance meeting with 
Father Paul. Mr. Barton spoke in 
glowing words of Father Paul, of his 
great work at St. Christopher’s Inn 
and of his Franciscan humility and 
charity. I've often wished I had 
preserved that Barton essay for surely 
this led Dad to Graymoor. 

Standing under blue skies outside 
St. Anthony’s Crypt, I sensed Father 
Paul’s handiwork all about me. 

“What a pity never to have met 
him,” I said almost aloud, facing that 
corner of the Crypt where his dead 
body is entombed. 

I tried to visualize their meeting, 
his and Dad’s. What did they talk 
about, this brown-robed Franciscan 
and his simple, God-fearing visitor? 
... Above my head a bell tolled its 
summons to Noonday Mass. 

“Musings must wait another time,” 
I said as I walked through the short 
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tunnel adjacent to the and 
climbed the steps to where several 
hundred other pilgrims were seated 
in chairs or stood on the green grass 
altar nestled in a white 
birch wind-break sheltered by moun 
tain rock. “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock...” This was our Church. 

When Mass ended, | 
hungry. But not for long because the 
Friars had provided a homey, pleas 
ant cafeteria with fine fare for this 
saunterer and his fellows who didn’t 
bring basket lunches. For those who 
did, the Friars had_ tables, 
spots and a_ coffee-and-ice-cream 
stand with smiling Friars as counter 
men. 

After satisfying the inner man, I 
browsed in the Gift Shop, glimpsed 
the rapidly-building Pilgrim’s Chapel. 
observed other saunterers stop under 
the green umbrella to inquire about 
those ten Plymouth automobiles, and 
went up and over the hill to the 
Little Flower Chapel to pay a visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Then I sauntered upon the wooden 
cat-walk out beyond the rock which 
shelters the altar. Here was beauty 
which city dwellers all too seldom see. 
Gazing towards the southwest I saw 
the Hudson River turning to the west 
at Jones’ Point just south of the Bear 
Mountain Bridge. I couldn't see the 
Bridge. It was hidden behind a 
mountain, Anthony’s Nose. As my 
eyes travelled the arc from southwest 
to east, the green and wooded quiet 
of Putnam and Westchester County 
was spread below me. | said: “I must 
sip this drink again.” 

Turning ‘round and retracing steps 
to where wooden walk and green 
grass meet, I found that in my haste 
for the scenic I had not noticed a 
tiny grotto to Blessed Martin de 
Porres. Now | remembered that many 
of Blessed Martin’s people were 
present on the Mount today. And I 
recalled the two young men in the 
black cassocks of Friar postulants. 

St. Christopher's Inn? Down the 
Mount a ways. I went there... Cor- 
pus Christi Cross and Mary Immacu- 
late Chapel? At the summit of The 
Mount. I joined other saunterers there. 


Crypt 


before an 


was was 


shaded 


The bell was tolling again. It was 
a quarter to three and time for the 
Rosary. Where did the hours go? 

A Friar-brother with a delightful 
New England accent admonished the 
pilgrims not to hurry down-hill after 


Benediction. “The numbers of 


your 
buses will be announced — through 
amplifiers... Be sure that you are in 


your seats when your bus is ready to 








depart But do not hurry! Thei 
will be ample time he said 

Father General's last word to us in 
his Message to Our Visitors was: “May 
your guardian angel protect you on 
vour journey home 

As the bus tilted forward on_ its 
sharp descent to the Post Road, thi 
saunterer sat at ease in his seat. He 
just knew that the brakes would giip 
the wheels firmly and that our driver 
would roll into mid-Manhattan wit! 
out accident t 


Let’s Look Them Over 


(From page 25) truth. This book has 
been hailed as a masterpiece of 
realistic literature, a landmark in 
American letters, a great book, while, 
in reality, it is a marvelous documen 
tary of the dirty language and ideas 
common in the Army. Remove the 
uncouth, vulgar, street language and 
this huge novel would be reduced to 
a convenient three hundred pages or 
so; and possibly, if the sex were un- 
derplayed, Mr. Jones might have 
something worthwhile. 

As it is, Prewitt’s vain love for a 
prostitute, and Warden's doomed af 
fair with his Superior Officer’s wife, 
all centered in pre-Pearl Harbor days, 
make disgusting reading. Mr. Jones 
and his favorable critics have much to 
learn about the tragedies of life and 
love and their portrayal in great art. 
You feel like cleaning your mouth 
after every page, and purging you 
mind after everv sentence 


WHAT THE JEWS BELIEVE by Rabbi 
Philip Bernstein (Farrar, Strauss & 
Young, $1.25). The Catholic able to 
gloss over a few slyinnuendoes against 
the Church’s teaching and _ practice 
will enjoy this short exposition (first 
published in Life) of Jewish beliefs 
and rites. Its style and manner will 
arouse the reverence and respect that 
is due the religious life of any sincere 
man; the book’s material will giv 
New Testament believer a know! 

of the deep roots whence his reli 
sprung. 


FENELON'S DIALOUES ON ELOQUENCE, 
translated by Wilbur Samuel Howell 
(Princeton University Press, $3.00). 
4 great French preacher here out 
lines the general theory of oratory 
and sets down many practical rules 


for good preaching. This book wi'l 


appeal probably only to priests; an 

one else engaged, even occasionaliy, 
in speech-making will appreciate Fen 
elon’s teachings on the use of memo 

ization and gestures. The translation 
is smooth and _ stylish 








Ave Maria 


RADIO HOUR 


Consult your newspaper for station and time in your locality or 


write to Father Director, Ave Maria Hour, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 





Viva Cristo Rey 

(From page 24) Within the prison, 
a guard called Father Pro to follow 
him. The young priest, quite accus- 
tomed by now to the frequent exam- 
inations, left his cell at once. He 
did not have his coat and the guard 
sent him back for it. Suddenly filled 
with a premonition of his impending 
death, Father Pro gave his brother 
Robert a parting hand clasp. 

As they walked down the prison 
corridor the guard asked the priest 
to forgive ie. “I not only forgive 
you,” he replied, “but will pray for 
you. I thank you for the great favor 
you are doing me today.” 

When they reached the place of 
execution, the major in charge of the 
firing squad asked Father Pro if he 
had any last wish. “Permit me to 
pray” was his only request. Kneeling, 
he made the sign of the cross and 
fervently kissed a small crucifix which 
he held in his hand. 

Refusing to be blindfolded, he 
faced the great crowd of government 
officials and soldiers and declared: 
“I call God to witness that I am 
innocent of the crime laid to my 
charge.” He then blessed the crowd 
with the crucifix, and with arms 
extended in the form of a cross he 
calmly said: “I forgive my enemies 
from the depths of my heart.” Finally, 
looking towards heaven he sounded 
the stirring cry of the Mexican martyrs 
of our century: “Viva Cristo Rey! 
Long live Christ the King!” 

At a word from an officer the 
firing squad took careful aim and 
fired. Father Pro crumbled in a heap 
on the ground. A seargent stepped 
forward and put a bullet through 
his head. 

Humberto was led into the court- 
yard a few minutes later. He did 
not know that he had been summoned 
to die and the sight of his brother’s 
corpse visibly shocked him. He quickly 
recovered his composure, however, 
facing the firing squad with the 
calmness of his deep Christian faith. 

Robert saw everything from his cell 
window overlooking the courtyard. 
His life was spared but he and his 
father, robbed of all family posses- 
sions and income, were eventually 
exiled to Cuba. 

No one in Mexico believed that 
martyrs were guilty of the crime for 
which they had been slain. What 
Calles had expected to be a burning 
shame for the Church actually turned 
into a triumph. From 5 until 11 P.M. 
on the night of the execution and 
from 6 in the morning until 3 in the 
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Necrology 


John H. Weldon, Mrs. Alice Ha- 
gan, Bridget Woychinski, Josie 
Marie V. Kness, Patrick A. Barry, 
Katherine Cascol, Teresa A. 
Gannon, Ellen J. Hayes, Francis 
J. Pumphrey, Mrs. Josephine 
Eberle, Francis Surgent, Jr., Ida 
Cardinali, Lena Cardinali, Gen. 
Franklin W. Ward, Elizabeth 
M. Clarke, Joseph Grzelak, Mr. 
& Mrs. Robert Williams, George 
L. Murray, Arthur E.A. Lamp- 
ing, Catherine Connell, Mary E. 
Foster, John Pipp, Gertrude 
Molettieri, Thomas P. Ward, Sr., 
Thomas P. Ward, Jr., Sara E. 
Ward, Catherine Cronin, Annie 
Albate, Lillian Gregg, Dominick 
Albate, William Ryan, Rev. Fr. 
Fremgen, Madeline Maher, Mr. 
Henry Williams, Donald De- 
laney, Rev. Fr. Aloysius Hogan, 
Mrs. Margaret Williams, Mrs. 
Mary Sheehan, Miss K. Sheehan 
Miss Sarah Sheehan, Mrs. Jack 
Sheehan, Mrs. Mary Laporte, 
John Donahue, Emily Girm- 
shird, Joseph Halen, Anna & 
Karl Ott, Anton & Wilhelmina 
Hahn, Rev. August J. Ausman, 
Mrs. Anna Smith, Gertrude Mc- 
Curdy, Mrs. Hanora E. O’Brien 
Keehan, Mrs. C.J. Swartz, Mr. 
Skiviera, Edward Butt, Mrs. 
Daniels, Elizabeth Maguire, Mr. 
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J. Feeley, Bessie Kelly, James 
Brady, Mary O'Reilly, Michael 
Brady, Francis Hughes, Anna 
Wendeck, Louis Schmitt, Helen 
McLoughlin, S. Herwegh, H. 
Flickenger, Judge Samuel Foley, 
Andrew Keistens, Mrs. Thomas 
Hayes, Sr. M. Eleize Noonan, 
Regina Maybury Tabaney, Mrs. 
Edward Campell, Terence Far- 
relly, Mary Mahon, Michael 
McKenna, Bridget Cody, Mrs. 
John Hughes, Sr. M. Cecilia Do- 
ran, Lyle Ross, Cecelia St. Pau- 
line, Agnes McCafferty. 








afternoon of the following day thous- 
ands of people entered the house 
where the bodies lay and silently 
filed past the two flower-strewn coffins. 
The aged father who himself had 
suffered terribly for the faith remained 
beside his two boys. Friends attempted 
to tend him their sympathy but he 
would always reply: “Miguel was an 
apostle; Humberto was an angel all 
through life. They died for God; with 
Him they already rejoice in Heaven!” 

At the time appointed for the 
funeral a vast throng filled the streets. 
As the bodies of the martyrs were 
borne from the house by the priests 
a tremendous roar burst forth from 
thousands of lips: “Long live Christ 
the King!” It rolled down the broad 
avenue like a mighty wave, echoing 
and re-echoing in the distance. From 
everywhere was heard the chant: 
“Christ rules, Christ reigns, Christ 
conquers!” Flowers were showered 
from the balconies as the martyrs’ 
coffins passed. More than six thous- 


ONE 


and people lined the road. Traffic 
was suspended as five hundred pri- 
vate automobiles escorted the hearse 
to the cemetery. 

At the graves a great silence hung 
over the crowd while the priests 
chanted the final prayers. Suddenly 
a young man broke the stillness with 
the cry: “Long live the first Jesuit 
martyr of Christ the King!” The 
crowd took up the triumphal strain 
and soon the air for miles around 
was filled with the prayers and 
hymns of the people as they pledged 
their devotion to their bishops and 
priests. 

Calles had failed. In spite of his 
harsh laws and open persecution he 
was unable to stamp out tke deep 
loyalty the Mexican people have for 
their Christian Faith. Fr. Pro’s mi urtyr- 
dom so thrilled the nation, enkindled 
such a love for Christ and His Church 
that Calles may well have declared 
deep in the recesses of his own heart: 
“O, Galilean,Thou hast conquered!” t 




























Graymoor Friars now teach the 
Word of God both at home and 
abroad... fulfilling the command of 
Our Lord, “to teach all nations.” 
God’s enemies seek to capture 
the hearts of men for Satan. Mission- 
aries, the friends of God, seek to’ 
capture those hearts for Christ.  ¢ 
More missionaries mean mare 
Christian hearts to spread pefice 
among men. More Christian héarts 
mean more of Christ’s love gn the 


homes of the world. : 


: themselves compose the faculty for 


TS increase the number of Mis- 
sioparies, the Graymoor Friars have 
expanded their seminary facilities to 
provide for the education of young 

smen for the priesthood. The friars 


high school and college as they seek 
to supply the most perfect spiritual, 
intellectual and physical foundation 
necessary for this great work. 
More seminarians mean more 
Graymoor Friars. More Friars 
mean more ambassadors of Christ. 


Young men of high school 
or college age are urged to 
use the attached coupon. 


- 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK | 


Please send me without obligation | 
your literature in regard to: 


Priesthood (Brotherhood Age........ 











You waited for it 


New an entrancing biography of 
Graymoor’s Founder 


entirely vane 


His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, in the Fi d, states: 
“... Father Paul, in this our day, 
was a reflection of the Poor Man 
of Assisi—Saint Francis, the Saint 
of Unity. It is my prayer that all 
who read Father Gannon's biogra- 
phy of Father Poul of Graymoor 
may learn the lesson of its mes- 
sage, without which no man nor 
nation can long endure —the les- 
son of faith and unity and peace! 
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From an abandoned chapel in the wilder- 
Please send copies of “Father Paul of ness to the majestic glory of Graymoor. 
Graymoor” at $4.00 per copy. Filled with disillusionments, disappoint- 
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GRAYMOOR PRESS, 110 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


triumphant note — the realization of an 
ideal. That’s the story of Father Paul. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
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